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CULTURAL TIME-TABLE 

It was most gratifying to learn in 
the speech from the throne that the 
Government will introduce legislation 
for the support of the CBC “in 
accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Massey Commission.” 
This gives us cause to hope that the 
Report will not be shelved and for- 
gotten—the fate of so many Com- 
but that other 
recommendations will be acted upon 


mission reports - 


in due time. 
Miss 


librarian in 


How long is “due time”? 
Freda Waldon, chief 


Hamilton. Ontario. and a former 


president of the Canadian Library 
Association, has suggested a schedule 
for the implementation of the Massey 
Report which seems to us nothing 
short of a real inspiration. In a letter 
to the Prime Minister she wrote: 


. if we delay too long in carrying 
out the Recommendations of the Massey 
Report, another generation may not care 
as much as we do about these things. 

There has, it seems to me, been some- 
thing like a little Renaissance going on 
in this country in recent years. Now, 
while we are full of enthusiasm, is the 
psychological time for a big advance and 
the Massey Report has shown us the way. 
I do hope the Government is laying out 
a plan for dealing with each of the 
national institutions, one after another, 
over a definite period. 

The Canada Council could be started 
without waiting for a building and the 
cost would not interfere with defense 
requirements. Could this not be estab- 
lished at once? It would be immensely 
stimulating to all efforts, amateur and 
professional, in all cultural fields. 


Could we set as our goal that by 1967 
when we celebrate the centenary of 
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Confederation, all the Recommendations 
of the Report will have been imple- 
mented? Then we might be able to have 
a Festival of Canada that would show 
what a truly civilized country this is. It 
would allow two to three years each for 
the setting up or expansion of the na- 
tional institutions, and nearly a genera- 
tion for the activities of the Canada 
Council to take effect — about four more 
years than the Arts Council of Great 
Britain had before putting on the Fes- 
tival of Britain. 

In closing, may I say that it delights 
me that we have in our constitution this 
device of the Royal Commission, that 
you thought of taking advantage of it 
for this purpose, and that the Commis- 
sioners used it to such admirable effect. 
In spite of the deplorable shortcomings 
revealed by the Report, the existence of 
such a well thought out, well written, 
honest document makes me proud of 
my country. 


We would like to see wide public 
support for this idea of celebrating 
the centenary of Confederation by a 
Festival of Canada which would 
coincide with the full implementation 
of the recommendations of the Mas- 
sey Report. There seems nothing 
exorbitant or impossible (provided 
we are spared a world-wide military 
conflagration), in such a program. 
There would be immense encourage- 
ment to the national institutions in 
knowing that there existed a plan of 
development in which they 
included. 


were 


The next step should be the setting 
up of a Canada Council and that 
should be taken as quickly as pos- 
sible. As Miss Waldon has pointed 
out, that would not involve any build- 


ing operations which might con- 








ceivably conflict with defense re- 
quirements or contribute to inflation. 
The Council would be invaluable in 
drawing up the long-range program 
for expanding the national institu- 
group will have to 
take the responsibility for assigning 
priorities 


tions. Some 


between such pressing 
needs as a National Library, the 
National Gallery, museums, and 
archives. We should think that the 
Government would be more _ than 
glad to set up a non-political body 
to which it could that 
responsibility. 


delegate 


Furthermore, according to the 
recommendations of the Report, it 
should be one of the functions of the 
Council to administer the national 
scholarships and fellowships. Scholar- 
ship aid to university students should 
not be long in following upon the 
federal aid to universities; they are 
opposite sides of one of the coins of 
our country’s intellectual currency. 


So let us press the Government for 
a Canada Council. 
friends has said. 


As one of our 
what we have in 
‘government by pressure.” 
We Canadians have been somewhat 
slow to realize that fact and make 
use of it. But we are learning. As 
the psychologists are fond of telling 
us, there is no better way to learn 
than by doing. 


. 


Canada is 


A Canadian Press dispatch from 
England tells us that the Times of 
London devoted two columns on its 
editorial pages — severely restricted 
by newsprint quotas—to a discussion 
of the Massey Report. Such external 
evidence of the importance attached 
to this document is borne out by the 
concluding paragraphs: 


The report . . . is remarkable for the 
vigorous writing of many of its chapters, 
and as an example of unsparing national 
self-criticism. It is an honest and intelli- 
gent Canadian view of Canadian culture 

and probably much more critical in 
its conclusions than any outside comment 
could fairly be. 


Remarkable, too, is the evidence 
which the report contains of the great 
efforts which thoughtful Canadians are 
making, in spite of difficulties of geog- 
raphy and of a population divided be- 
tween two languages, to foster and 
where necessary to create a sturdy 
national individuality expressing itself 
in those aesthetic and intellectual quali- 
ties which go far towards building the 
spiritual character upon which any civili- 
zation is, in the end, to be judged. 


Comment seems superfluous. But 
we cannot be reminded too often that 
we may not be entirely judged by 
posterity, or even by our contem- 
poraries outside our borders. by our 
development of our resources of 
petroleum or iron ore. but also by 
our development of 


spirits. 


minds and 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 

The story of the Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Japanese-Canadians, which 
has been ably recounted by Edith 
Fowke in the little pamphlet They 
Made Democracy Work,' is one which 


should encourage and inspire any 
faint hearts who despair of the demo- 
cratic process because of its slowness 


and Here was one 
instance where people were able to 


make their wishes known in an effec- 


inefficiency. 


tive way so that government policy 
was changed, some wrongs righted 
and greater wrongs averted. 


But if there is in the story reason 
for renewed faith in our system, there 


1. See review on page 45. 





is certainly no cause for complacency. 
If it could happen that time, why 
does it not happen oftener? There 
are other causes—in fact there are 
always causes — about which some 
people feel very strongly, which can 
only be achieved by influencing gov- 
ernment policy. (We refer, of course, 
to non-political, humanitarian causes 
only.) Is there in the story of the 
Cooperative Committee on Japanese- 
Canadians any pattern to be followed 
in similar instances? 


It seems that its success was due, 
in the last analysis, less to any 
methods or procedures than to 
people. In the first place, the work 
started because live Japanese-Cana- 
dians, uprooted from British Colum- 
bia and arriving in Toronto to start 
new lives, could not find places to 
live or jobs to do. They were here 
before the very eyes of kind-hearted, 
Christian people. If the people of 
India were now dying of starvation 
on the streets of Toronto instead of 
Bombay, the “Food for India” com- 
mittee would find it easier to raise 
money. 


In the second place, when it became 
obvious that the principle involved 
was one of civil liberties which had 
wide implications, there was already 
formed a group of people with 
knowledge and skill in dealing with 
such matters. The time and talents 
of such people as B. K. Sandwell 
were crucial to the Committee’s 
success. 


Thirdly, the Committee was wise 
in working with as well as for the 
people primarily concerned. The 
Japanese-Canadians had their own 
committees and these were well and 


ably represented on the Cooperative 
Committee, which thus avoided the 
common error of meeting people’s 
supposed needs instead of their actual 
needs. 


In the fourth place, the Committee 
was extremely fortunate in enlisting 
the devotion of people with time and 
patience to do the unspectacular but 
essential tasks which are sometimes 
described as “donkey work”: the in- 
numerable telephone calls, corre- 
spondence, mimeographing, personal 
contacts and all the rest. Much of 
this was done for the Committee on 
a volunteer basis and it was little 
short of a miracle that the volunteers 
with the time were also those with 
the ability. 

Finally, when the work reached the 
point where legal 


services were 


needed, these also were made avail- 
able by people who were not thinking 


of the fee they might collect. 


At every stage of the Committee’s 
work the right people heard the call 
and answered, “Here am I; take me.” 
To those searching for a pattern to 
follow in similar ventures, it may 
not be very helpful to point to a 
miracle, but there is something 
miraculous in the fortunate com- 
bination of people with circum- 
stances that resulted in the success 
story of the Cooperative Committee. 


IN INDIA 


Last April we printed in these 
columns a letter from Father Miranda 
of St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, 
India, asking for material on adult 
education and cooperation to use in 
helping his Indian people to meet 
the terrible problems now facing 
them. This request was called to the 











attention of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission, and Mr. Garnet Page of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada offered 
to ship to Father Miranda any ma- 
terial sent in to him by the member 
organizations. 


At the fall meeting of the JPC, 
Mr. Page announced that, as a re- 
sult of this appeal, he had sent to 
Father Miranda a shipment of 2751 
items! How Father Miranda will feel 
about this contribution may be 
judged from his letter of acknowl- 
edgment last spring for a small ship- 


ment from the CAAE: 


Many many thanks indeed for your 
generosity and kindness in sending the 
little parcel of literature, which will be 
very useful to us in our study of Co- 
and the Adult Education 
The copies of Foop For 
THOUGHT were most useful, and I will 


operatives 


movement, 


beg of you to send me whatever copies 
you may have of this periodical so that 
I can distribute them to missionaries 
who would be only too glad to profit 


from it. 


As soon as I saw the copies of Behind 
the Headlines I at once took up the one 
“East Asia and the West”. I must say I 
was agreeably surprised to find in it so 
accurate and sympathetic picture of my 
country 


Really without cooperation, I don’t see 
how we can save our country from Com- 
munism. For this, I beg your help, to 
send us any literature on cooperatives 
you can conveniently dispose of. And if 
it is not asking you too much, may I 
beg you to send me the series Behind 
the Headlines for it will certainly help 
to make for better understanding among 
us and the foreigners working among us. 
Any back-numbers of any similar periodi- 
cals, will be most gratefully received, for 
it will be all new to us, and most useful. 
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DR. H. M. CASSIDY 


The CAAE, along with many other 
organizations working for a better 
Canada, lost a friend and 
fellow-worker in the death on Novem- 
ber second of Dr. Harry M. Cassidy, 
director of the School of Social Work 
of the University of Toronto, for 
several years a member of the Execu- 
tive of the CAAE. Dr. Cassidy had 
packed a long lifetime of achievement 
into his fifty-one years, all of it 
directed toward making this a better 
world to live in, especially the Cana- 
dian corner of it. When he came 
back to Toronto 1945 after six 
successful years in the United States, 
he said 
to remain a Canadian. Indefatigably 
active, he made immeasurable 
contribution to the welfare and social 
this 
both public and private. 


good 


in 
it was because he wanted 
an 
in 


service programs country, 


His reputation was so widespread 
that he was continually sought after 


In 


in 


to give help to other countries. 
1950 he 
Egypt on a UN assignment to make 


spent several months 


recommendations for the improve- 
If 
it had not been for the illness which 
caused his death, he would now be 


ment of Egypt’s social services. 


in Burma as representative of the 
UN Technical 


Dr. Cassidy had the courage and 


Assistance program. 
vision of a pioneer and a prophet 
but he was not without honor in his 
own country. He was truly a world 
citizen and the whole world is poorer 
for his untimely death, but Canada 


needed him most of all. 





> An expert in public relations 
sets down some basic principles. 


Public Relations in 
Public Service 


by John Heron 


CARTOON in Punch tells my 
story. It shows two charwomen 
before a 
chart on an office wall. This chart has 


a lot of up-and-down zig-zags, but at 


standing, mops in hands, 


the end there is a prolonged and defi- 
nite upward line. One charwoman 
says to the other: “Right, Aggie: this 
is where we ask for a raise.” 

It seems to me that the CAAE, the 
JPC and many of the organizations 
affliated with them are at the point 
where conditions are ideal for inten- 
sifying public interest in all phases of 
adult education. 

I’m not going to give you tricks 
and gimmicks for catching public 
attention. They will come later. At 
this moment, I’m interested in pas- 
sing on to you some of my philoso- 
phy about public relations, in other 
words, the basic principles of public 
relations. It may turn out that hav- 
ing a philosophy is a most practical 
thing. 

Public relations not flavored 
honey to spread on moldy situations. 
Let’s get that clear. Public relations 
is an essential vitamin to give life 
and vigor to an organization. The 
task is to establish a policy of doing 
good, then to do good, then to tell 
about it. 


1S 
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This, you will notice, is very far 
from the conception of public rela- 
tions that places us in _ cocktail 
lounges entertaining lavishly. One 
of the jobs of public relations is to 
venture boldly into the whirlpool of 
human activity and emerge with 
friends. Adult education 
friends among all classes. 


needs 
But the 
sort of friends we need are not made 
in the off-the-top atmosphere of cock- 
tail parties. Our friends should be 
diligent and vigorous friends; we 
don’t want ignorant friends, but in- 
telligent and informed friends, who 
understand the good that our associ- 
ations are doing, 
our communities. 


and how they serve 


Your success, any success you have 
in your organization, is due to what 
certain people think of you and your 
work. Isn’t it? Of course you have 
to be efficient and effective. But be- 
yond that, people’s good opinion 
translated into action and support 
To win that 
good opinion, our public relations 
work must be a_ blending of 
philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
communication, and other knowledges 
into a system of human understand- 


ing. 


makes your success. 














Naturally, I see public relations in 
public service mainly from the point 
of view of the CAAE, but that view- 
point includes every organization that 
supports or is associated with the 
CAAE. I do not, by any means, see 
the CAAE as a supra-organization 
public relations authority. It would 
not be possible for an association like 
the CAAE to make blanket interpre- 
tations of the services which its mem- 
bers give society. The public relations 
work of adult education must be done, 
for the most part, by a long proces- 
sion of societies and associations that 
talk freely with the public on the com- 
munity level. 

But there are certain cooperative 
approaches which are worth consid- 
ering, with a view to making a com- 
bined operation a matter of added 
strength for each of the participants. 

Assuming, therefore, that you de- 
sire better public understanding, I 
would say that the first lesson to learn 
is to walk all around your associ- 
ation’s activity and take a good look 
at it as it exists today. You need the 
right tone in your wooing of the 
public and you cannot achieve that 
unless your appeal is made in terms 
of today. 


We are all inclined to take on a 
gyroscopic quality, rotating perpetu- 
ally on our own center, if something 
doesn’t happen to knock us off bal- 
ance. When we decide to move away 
from center, and walk around our 
problem, there still is a point about 
which we need to be on guard. Some 
who pride themselves on being able 
to see things from other people's 
points of view simply mean that they 
can see their own point of view from 
various angles. The only way we can 
get another person’s idea of ourselves 


is to listen to him talk. We shall find, 
I am quite sure, that there are some 
things we have been overlooking. 
A survey like that may cause us 
some disquiet, and that is all to the 
good. We may find features in our 
activities which alienate public friend- 
ship and understanding. That discov- 
ery calls for corrective action, and this 
will be needed before we start the pub- 
licity phase of our public relations. 
Our task is one of education. We 
are living in a world where men’s 
activities seem to have outrun their 
powers of control. We are surround- 
ed by bewildered people. Let’s tell 
our people that this predicament can- 
not be attributed to the workings of 
blind forces; that rescue from fear 
and bewilderment depends upon a 
sane and sensible approach to the 
problem by human beings. And then 
tell them how you are trying to 
mobilize and arm the rescue force. 


Such a task as that demands ideals. 
Every religion that is worth the 
name, and every philosophy, warns 
us to lose ourselves in something 
greater than ourselves. 


The task requires imagination of 
three kinds: (1) Creative imagina- 
tion, to see how your work contri- 
butes to human welfare and how your 
service can be improved by inform- 
ing the public; (2) Constructive 
imagination, to put your plans into 
action; and (3) Interpretive imagin- 
ation, to see the ways in which your 
message may be conveyed to people 
most effectively. 

The task requires sincerity. Civil- 
ization is possible only through con- 
fidence, and to win confidence the 
words you speak and the things you 
write must breathe the very convic- 
tion of your sincerity. 





Public relations is not a discipline 
that can be tagged and filed. You 
needn't worry at all about defining it. 
What you want is more practice of 
human relations and no talk about 
verbal meanings. Let’s find out what 
people like about us and do more of 
it; let’s find out what they don’t like, 
and do less of it; and then let’s tell 
them what we are doing. 


Having laid the foundation for 
good public relations by examining 
our organizations for shortcomings, 
and having healed any sore spots; 


having asked questions to bring out 
new services and new methods; hav- 
ing prepared the facts for presenta- 
tion to the public, what more is there 
to do? 


Well. the very first rule in pre- 
paring the story of your activity for 
the public is: be simple. The general 
public has a rather well-based sus- 
picion of schemes that can only be 
understood and carried out by very 
clever people. The public is also 
suspicious of, or bored by, schemes 
that are presented in technical or 
occupational jargon. Even if you 
have the whole secret of human happi- 
ness within you, it is useless for pub- 
lic relations purposes unless you ex- 
press it in a manner that attracts 
attention and in language people 
understand. 


I cannot here go into details of 
how the messages are to be con- 
veyed to the public. I hope to do 
that later. There is, however, one 
aspect to which I may be permitted 
to draw your attention. It is con- 
nected with newspaper support. Edi- 
tors often feel that the desire to enlist 
sympathy is stronger than the desire 
to obtain sympathy by providing in- 
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formation sufficient to provoke sym- 
pathy. Consequently, I make my 
second rule in public relations: be 
specific. Give people something good 
and factual to think about. Facts form 
the basis of good public relations 
publicity. Opinions are useful in 
their place, of course, but opinions 
about your organization are not as 
good as facts about what your or- 
ganization is doing. Facts build 
confidence. 

However, you may find your au- 
dience coy. People like to be per- 
suaded; they like to be coaxed. We 
must, in presenting our facts to the 
people, get down to the roots of 
human nature, the source of emotions 
and prejudices. Knowledge of human 
nature is not some esoteric study. It 
based upon psychology, con- 
ditioned by our own experience, and 
flavored by sentiment. And so the 
third rule is: be persuasive. 

Let’s try to tell our stories in dra- 
matic ways. We may lecture for 
hours and write columns of copy, 
when one vivid picture of some fea- 
ture of our work would be infinitely 
more effective. 


1s 


Let’s give the public all it needs 
in the way of facts that will convince 
people of the useful and sincere job 
we are doing. Let’s present the in- 
formation in a clear, considerate and 
natural way. Be definite. But then 
add persuasiveness. 

To establish good public relations 
we cannot be remote. We cannot 
discourse from a high philosophical 
plane. We have to get down to the 
level of the human relations and 
feelings of people in com- 
munities. 


our 


Sometimes, indeed very often in 
some fields of effort, you will find it 














impossible to make your _ story 


measure up to the public expectations. 
But don’t drop the subject. Merely 
by explaining your difficulties you 
may make them understandable. Cer- 
tainly you will earn more friendship 
than would be possible if you pulled 
down an iron curtain. Don’t be mys- 


terious. Mystery, or the appearance 
of it, gives rise to misunderstanding. 
It also gives ill-wishers a chance to 
sow suspicion and distrust. 

However, in the next place, | sug- 
vest that you should be positive. Noth- 
ing negative will serve to build the 
good public relations for which you 
hope. Don’t wait for show-off features. 
Let's be protagonists of the funda- 
mental virtue in our work, whatever 
it may be, and not the dress-up, pa- 
rade stuff. In a book I read recently | 
came upon the remark that a girl had 
built up her personality but had un- 
dermined her character. 

Don’t forget that the public is your 
jury. The jury isn't particularly in- 
terested in details of your special 
problems. It is interested in what you 
are doing to meet problems the 
problems in work 
problems which beset them. 

Finally. in this little list of “don’t”: 
don’t be spasmodic. All your ac- 
tivity needs to be correlated and syn- 
chronized. 


your and the 


A few high-power pro- 
jects may steal radio time and the 
newspaper headlines for a fleeting 
span, but low-powered goodwill pub- 
lic relations activity wins through 
repetition. This is a real job, re- 
quiring energy and staying ability 
as well as imagination and initiative. 
It reminds us somehow of the Won- 
derland scene in which the Red 
Queen tells Alice: “It takes all the 
running you can do just to keep in 


the same place.” So I make my fifth 
rule: be persistent. 

If we seek to tell our public who 
we are, what we are doing, why 
we are doing it, how we are doing 
it, and what we want the people 
to do to help us—if we concentrate 
on these things we are building 
soundly toward good public rela- 
tions. 

Unless you have an idea like this 

a rough outline of policy, philoso- 
phy and program—you will be like 
an airplane flying blind: when the 
time comes for the pilot to land he 
will be nowhere near his objective, 
or. if he is, he will not know it. 

It saddens me to see the number 
of persons seeking to build good 
public relations who never reach the 
stages | have mentioned. but regard 
public relations as being synonymous 
with publicity. It isn’t. Publicity is 
merely an agent, a tool, of public 
relations. 

To carry out this program you 
don't need to have taken first class 
honors in English literature. Under- 
standing of human nature, sincerity 
in your job, initiative in presenta- 
tion, and persistence—these are more 
important than book learning. 

Every publicity you 
arrange should have a purpose in 
keeping with your philosophy of pub- 
lic relations. If you follow that 
guidepost, you will find editors and 
radio stations eager to use your ma- 
terial. What you are dealing with in 
your daily work is precisely the raw 
material out of which journalists 
shape their best articles. 

This is not the place or the time 
to give you details about writing: I 
promise myself that pleasure later. 
It is, however, the place to mention 
one point which I think of vital im- 


piece of 





portance: win support, don’t demand 
it. Putting pressure on the press to 
have items printed is the antithesis 
of good public relations procedure. 


If you are not doing a job worth 
telling people about—I’m putting this 
very bluntly—-and if you can’t ex- 
plain it so that the human interest 
appears, then you do not deserve to 
get anything in the papers and the 
editor who gives in to your impor- 
tunities is 
readers. 


being disloyal to his 

I am going to close with a few 
points which I believe sum up the 
whole broad field. It is a broad field, 
because I have taken you far beyond 
the limited confines of public rela- 
tions as commonly viewed into the 
uplands where public relations is seen 
as an integral part of human rela- 
tions. 

My first point is that public rela- 
tions for your organization is not 
something to be left to the director 
or secretary or some other function- 
ary. It demands the close cooperation 
of every worker and of your execu- 
tive committees. 
that what 
people do who practise good public 
relations is not only essential to the 
health of your organization but is a 
vital factor in retention of our way 
of living. 


My second point is 


My third point is that directing 
attention to the past glories of your 
organization, or dwelling upon the 
present achievements of sister bodies 
in other parts, is not an inspiring 
line. We need to tell what WE are 
doing here and now, frankly ad- 
mitting that our job is unfinished, 
telling our determination to go on to 
finish it, and making a bid for public 
support. 


Every advance you make in your 
public relations opens up the way 
for a further advance, and I am 
frankly appealing for advance in 
public relations along the construc- 
tive lines I have laid out before you. 

[ am against acquiescing in any 
bad state of affairs until every 
avenue has been tried for betterment. 
The troubles in today’s world have 
not been irrevocably imposed _be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory behavior 
of that couple in the Garden of Eden. 

Things can be made better, and 
our part consists in building a good 
base of worthwhile service, and then 
making our contribution known 
through enlightenment and _persua- 
sion, by giving facts and reasons, 
liberally sprinkled with the salt of 
human interest. 

Some of your public relations jobs 
demand that you ride side by side 
with Don Quixote, and those are the 
glamorous episodes. But others re- 
quire you to grub along with Sancho 
Panza. Perhaps it will be out of the 
dull or drab days that our best 
public relations will develop. 

Anyhow, whether we are tilting at 
windmills or scrounging fodder, pub- 
lic relations is a fascinating and re- 
warding business. 





This article is the first of a 
series on public relations. 
Succeeding articles will deal 
with practical details of how 
to use the various media of 
public relations: press, radio, 
films, etc. Would YOU like 
a workshop on public rela- 
tions included in the program 
of the National Conference 
on Adult Education, Montreal, 
June 2-6, 1952? 

















Recreation in Europe: 


Italy 


by Lois Fahs Timmins 


NTE Nazionale Assistenza Lavora- 
tori'—National Organization for 
the Welfare of Workers — this is 
Italy's National Recreation Associa- 
tion. Close to 3,000,000 members, 
15,000 local clubs with their own 
recreation centers, 28 rest homes, 40 
seaside resorts and mountain colonies, 
650 theaters, 6000 libraries, 11.557 
canteens, 9 strolling motor-cinemas, 
6250 folk festivals, 1366 night schools 
these and many more provide an 
impressive list of statistics telling of 
ENAL. 

The activities fostered by ENAL 
are varied and numerous, to appeal 
to different groups and individuals in 
the population: art and culture, folk 
art, games, sport, popular tourism, 
fundamental adult education, voca- 
tional training and home economics, 
theater, music, painting, expositions, 
folk song and dance festivals, cho- 
ruses, bands and orchestras, handi- 
crafts, athletics, and 
ferences, and courses in flower gar- 
dening and rabbit breeding. These 
tell of only a small part of ENAL’s 


‘ ors 
program. 


debates con- 


The national office publishes two 
monthly reviews, Ricreazione (Recre- 
ation) and Turismo Popolare (Popu- 
lar Tourism) as well as official bulle- 


1. ENAL, Via della Stalletta 23, Rome, 
Italy. Further information on specific 
items may be obtained by writing to 
this address. 
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tins and notices. Each of the thirty- 
three provincial and regional offices 
publishes a review or paper at least 
monthly. 

Membership is open to all individu- 
als living on earned income, without 
regard to religious or political opin- 
ions. The purchaser of an ENAL 
“services card” has no duty toward 
the organization, but acquires the 
right to join in all its activities and 
make use of its facilities and _privi- 
leges. These include a lowering of 
ticket prices by thirty per cent for 
movies and fifty per cent for theaters 
and opera, reduction on tickets to 
sporting events and at sport facilities, 
discounts in shops where the ENAL 
card is honored, plus life and accident 
insurance and eligibility for prizes 
and small loans without interest. 

Workers are not obligated to ac- 
quire all the privileges, but may select 
those which they wish to obtain. 
Those living in a village without a 
theater are not required to buy the 
special stamp which allows reduced 
rates at movies. Those who, because 
of age or other reasons, do not travel, 
are allowed to take a card without 
the special stamp for tourism. The 
price of the card correspondingly 
augments with the services which the 
associate is going to secure. The cur- 
rent price of the ENAL card is 270 
lire (approximately forty-five cents) ; 





complete with all services including 
insurance, it reaches a maximum of 
385 lire (approximately sixty cents). 
To frequent local club premises and 
take part in club activities, the card 
purchaser must sign as a member of 
a local club for which there is an 
additional fee of approximately fifty 
lire (eight cents). He may join in 
several clubs if he 
wishes. 


or associations 


ENAL funds come from member- 
ship fees and from individual contri- 
butions. It is hoped that a new law 
in the near future will provide an 
annual grant to the 
organization. It has legal status as a 
public foundation equal to state ad- 
ministrations,’ and its performances 
and activities are partly tax exempt. 


government 


The general purposes of the organ- 
ization may be outlined as follows: 
(1) to provide moral supervision for 
recreation and amusements so that 
these may contribute toward the edu- 
cation of the citizens; (2) to relate to 
social objectives the provision of 
leisure-time activities whose aim is 
the moral, spiritual and physical im- 
provement of the working man; (3) 
to assist all associations in the field of 
recreation to their aims, 
without binding them to organiza- 
tional or administrative dependence: 
(4) to work for the abolition of 
poverty and of that spiritual bewil- 
derment which results from the lone- 
liness of the individual in modern 
society; (5) to implement the De- 
claration of Human Rights, particu- 
larly those sections (articles 24 and 
27) which relate to the right to leisure 


achieve 


2. Most of the facts given in this article 
are found in the pamphlet: Malavasi, 
Gioacchino, ENAL, Popular and So- 
cial Recreation in Italy, Rome, 1948. 


A swimming pool at a local ENAL club. 
ON THE COVER, women’s volleyball cham- 
pionship in Bologna, organized by ENAL.” 


and participation in the cultural life 
of the community.” 
In order to understand ENAL’s 
vast and comprehensive organiza- 
tional structure, it is necessary to 
briefly. Before 
Fascism (1922) recreation was well 
developed in Italy, although not high- 
ly organized on a national scale. The 
trade unions, industry, cooperatives 
and the church were taking a larger 
part in recreation for 
workers. The climate made the local 
square Italy’s natural clubroom, and 
these piazzas served as centers of con- 
versation, sociability, and political 
activity. Folk arts were prevalent in 
festivals, carnivals, singing, dance 
and costume, with the marked re- 
gional distinctions so typical of Italy. 


trace its history 


providing 


Additional material was obtained per- 
sonally from Dr. Maria Tabellini of 
the Research Department of ENAL 
at National Headquarters in Rome, 
and from personal visits to national, 
provincial and local offices during the 
summer, 1950. 

3. The cuts which illustrate this article 
were graciously supplied by Recrea- 
tion magazine in which this article 
has also appeared. 











“Fascism could 
alone. 


not leave all this 
lt came both 
to exploit. 


to serve and 
The Duce said ‘We must 
go towards the people!’ 
this, benefits would accrue to the 
regime: they would love it for its 
gifts and be attached to it by its 
discipline.””* 

The Royal Decree of May 25, 1925, 
founded the Opera Nazionale Dopola- 
voro, with the object of “promoting 


From 


the healthy and advantageous employ- 
ment of the free hours of the intellec- 
tual and manual workers, by institu- 
tions directed to develop their physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral capacity; 


and to provide for the increase and 
coordination of such institutions, fur- 
nishing them and their members all 
the necessary assistance.” 

Originally set up under the Minis- 
try of Education, the Secretary of the 
Fascist Party soon became the su- 
preme controller of Dopolavoro. The 
institution was managed from the 
center, through local officials ap- 
pointed by the government. Through 
the appointment of these local offi- 
cials, subject to nomination and recall 
by the Duce himself, the Fascist party 
was able to spread its tentacles over 
nearly every form of cultural, recrea- 
tional, and athletic activity, so that 
it was very difficult for anyone who 
had ambitions in any of these fields 
not to fall under the sway of party 
organization. 

Use of recreation for propaganda 
purposes is not unknown in any coun- 
try. Examples of this type of exploi- 
tation in industry, politics, religion 
and many other fields are common. 
However. under Italian Fascism, ex- 


4. Finer, Herman. Mussolini’s Italy, 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1935. 
p. 486. 
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ploitation of recreation as a propa- 
ganda technique was further and more 
openly developed. The Fascist party 
capitalized upon the love Italians have 
for being amused and entertained. 
The public spectacle became Italy’s 
staple industry. with an incessant 
round of assemblies, parades. march- 
ing and counter-marching, all in uni- 
form, with flags, decorations, salutes. 
speeches, songs, chants and fireworks. 

“By seizing upon this modest pos- 
session (leisure) those regimes man- 
aged to change rest into meetings, 
amusement into hypnotism. education 
into propaganda and propaganda into 
drill. ... We have seen with our own 
eyes what Hitler and Mussolini made 
of the Dopolavoro: frenzied masses 
caught up in noisy. ostentatious cele- 
brations, in aggressive parades which 
were bound to end in the bloody 
nightmare of war.” 

In the latter part of the Fascist re- 
gime, Dopolavoro claimed between 
four and five million members. There 
is no doubt that without direct gov- 
ernmental intervention, Fascist or 
otherwise, recreation would not have 
achieved the status or development it 
now has in Italy. ENAL would cer- 
tainly not be the extensive, intricately 
structural organization it now is if it 
had not been preceded by Dopolavoro. 

At the the 
Dopolavoro was not suppressed as 
happened to other Fascist corpora- 
tions. 


failure of Fascism. 


It was instead transferred to 
the Presidency of the Minister’s Coun- 
cil to continue its work in the new 
political atmosphere in Italy, and in 
line with the new constitution. 


5. Bodet, Jaime Torres. ‘‘Adult Educa- 
tion and the Future of Our Civiliza- 
tion’’. Adult Education, Current 
Trends and Practices, UNESCO, 


Paris, 1949. p. 9-10. 








One of the 


famous “Carri 


di Tespi” 


ta 
/ 


(travelling ‘ i 
sm? 
) a 


a 


theaters). 


The defeat of Italy in World War 
II put the entire ENAL organization 
to a hard test. Moveable equipment 
was dispersed or almost entirely 
wasted, including the greater part of 
its sports equipment, 90 travelling 
movie busses, 1000 film projectors, 
8000 radios, 200 trucks and trailer 
trucks, 120 busses, 25,000 folding 
chairs, and quantities of electrical 
materials for the travelling theaters 
and other facilities. Buildings were 
destroyed or damaged by their re- 
quisition or arbitrary use by occupa- 
tional forces. 


The immediate post-war period was 
very difficult in Italy. The desperate 
economic situation, the upset of social 
life, the housing shortage, lack of 
food, and the problem of refugees 
caused the change of name of the 
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organization from Dopolavoro to 
ENAL. Out of necessity, it devoted 
its program to trying to meet the 
emergency material needs of workers, 
and its work took on a social welfare 
character. With the passing of the 
immediate emergency, it soon became 
clear that, despite the new name, the 
organization’s chief purpose and func- 
tion lay in the field of recreation. 


With the political change from 
Fascism to the constitutional 
democracy in Italy, ENAL had to 
adapt also to the demands of political 
reconstruction. 


new 


The centralized con- 
trol and limitations on the activities 
of the organization its various 
echelons were abandoned, and the 
structure remade to make ENAL a 
true service organization based en- 
tirely on the 


in 


voluntary principle. 











Bicycle races 

championship, was 
Clubs still may benefit from all the 
advantages of belonging to the larger 
organization, but have been placed on 
an autonomous basis, responsible only 
The national or- 


longer 


to their members. 
interferes in 
club activities, except to the extent of 
encouragement and publicity of pro- 
The national 
offices can, if requested, be useful in 
providing trained leadership, equip- 


ganization no 


gram __ possibilities. 


ment, and if necessary, legal protec- 
tion. 

ENAL has also brought into its 
structure amateur 
associations, which elect committees 


various national 
to work with-the national organiza- 
tion. To these associations are given 
the problems of the development of 
interest in particular activities: sing- 
ing. musical bands, orchestra, accor- 
dion bands. chess, stamps, billiards, 
bewling. battledore, tug of war, ete. 
Among the most active of these asso- 
ciations is the one on “Popular Arts’, 
which promotes studies of folklore 
and ethnography. and has the task of 
all Italian 
popular activities. 

At the moment. ENAL has rebuilt 


nearly eighty per cent of its fortune, 


coordinating traditional 


are a favorite sport in Europe. 


This one, sixty miles long, for a provincial 


organized by ENAL. 


and has into possession of 
almost all its buildings. Of the ninety- 
two “Carri di Tespi’, the well-known 
itinerant theaters 


come 


which — brought 
theater to the rural areas and awak- 
ened so much interest and admiration 
in Italy and abroad, ENAL has sue- 
ceeded 


in rebuilding only eleven. 
Nowadays, these can be used only as 


fixed theaters, not yet having the nec- 
essary equipment for transport of 
materials and persons. 

ENAL now has two major prob- 
lems: money and leadership. These 
problems sound familiar to all of us 
who work in organizations. How- 
ever, in North America problems are 
small compared to the problems of 
those working in the recreation field 
in Italy. The country is poor, the 
people are poor, salaries are very low, 
and the new government has made 
little money available for recreation. 
The ravages of hunger and the physi- 
cal destruction of war are still evi- 
dent everywhere. The need is very 
great. 

The people are stunned by twenty- 
three years of dictatorship, war, occu- 
pation and defeat. 
a low ebb. 


Leadership is at 
The middle class. which 





provided the political base for Fas- 
cism, and from which professional 
leadership in recreation is usually 
drawn, is politically disillusioned. 
Having learned from bitter experi- 
ence that no matter what position of 
leadership one takes, it leads only to 
trouble, too few are willing to accept 
leadership responsibilities. 

Most Italians during their lifetime 
have never known peace. Italy’s peace 
treaty for World War II has not yet 
been concluded, and she has no seat 
in the United Nations. Consequently, 
as a nation, she has no part in deter- 
mining the peace of the future at this 
crucial time when there is already 
talk and activity leading to a third 
world war, and when peace is the only 
condition that will continue to make 
recreation possible or important for 
people all over the world. 


We in North America sometimes 
forget how much we can well learn 
from 


other countries. The special 


EN AL could 


our thinking about recreational de- 


contribution make to 
velopments is its great service to 
working people. We have no com- 
parable services so widely organized. 
1 think of people I have seen as I 
have travelled about this continent- 

the miners in Pennsylvania, the office 
workers in New York city, the farmers 
and factory workers of Quebec—and 
I would like to 


think that some day these workers 


Negroes everywhere. 


could have open to them the rest 


homes, the summer camps for their 
children, the travel opportunities, the 
sports facilities and the recreation 
centers available to working people 


in Italy through the services of ENAL. 


Edueational Tourism 
by Elizabeth MacKenzie 


FIELD in which the adult edu- 

cators of Europe have interested 
themselves is that of helping the 
growth of international understand- 
ing through visits between countries, 
so arranged as to give the partici- 
pants more than a surface glance into 
the milieu of their choice. 


Tourism, a word not in common 
use in North America, is defined as 
“travelling for recreation; the man- 
agement and conducting of parties 
of travellers.’ The simple preface 
“educational” has brought _ this 
leisure-time activity within the orbit 
of the adult educator. His responsi- 
bility in the matter as defined by the 
Mondsee Seminar. which studied this 


topic briefly, is not so simple, as 
shown by the following outline which 
gives us a clear concept of tourism 
as understood by 
Europe. 


the peoples of 


Adult education should: 

1. Assist in planning tours in an 
informal way so as to bring out the 
educational value of the tour but 
leave the individual free to discover 
things for himself. 

2. Develop an attitude in people 
to approach and view places, coun- 
tries or people in a personal, uncon- 
ventional way so as to stimulate an 
activity which may have a cultural 
effect. 

3. Assist in the material things: 





staggered holidays with pay, pass- 
port and custom facilities, cheaper 
transport, housing, hostels, trailers, 
camps, facilities for saving fares 
through special stamps, coupons, etc. 

4. Help in training guides in the 
true culture of their country. 

5. Help in compilation and en- 
rollment of a list of voluntary guides 
and hosts through existing non-com- 
mercial organizations. 

6. Assist in the production of suit- 
able, accurate and inexpensive litera- 
ture and publicity, and utilize the 
mass media 
in the best 
tourism. 


radio, film and press— 
way in the interests of 


7. Organize cultural courses for 
visitors. 

8. Help bring tourists into contact 
with the real and actual life of the 
people, their traditions and histori- 
cal backgrounds, in order to bring 
out the meaning of their social, politi- 
cal and religious systems. 

9. Help in the compilation of a list 
of those wishing to make foreign 
contacts. 


10. Help promote special family 
holiday camps. 

One of the most interesting pro- 
jects studied was one which started 
in France. I cannot recall the proper 
title of the movement, but in Eng- 
lish we chatted a great deal of M. 
Bonvier’s “flying groups’, although 
this title had no connection with the 
method of transportation, which on 
land was always by bicycle. The 
nickname was possibly a tribute to 


the way participants in this program 
managed to surmount even the morass 
of international red-tape. They had 
six to ten members to a group and 


were international in composition. 


Members of “flying groups” spent 
a good deal of time prior to travel 
in discussion groups in which they 
combined a study 
with 
language training 
stressed. 


of the language 
“background” ; 
was_ particularly 


absorbing 


Visits were made to a small com- 
munity; visitors billeted with local 
inhabitants, preferably in a farm or 
workingman’s home. Meetings were 
arranged with local officials, business 
men, and there were evening gather- 
ings at the local bistro to discuss the 
days’ happenings within the group 
and among local people. 

This organization was most anxious 
to have UNEsco sponsor a _ periodi- 
cal to be published simultaneously in 
several languages on a given country, 
so that the necessary cultural back- 
ground material would be readily 
available to leaders and teachers. 

Sweden and France have under- 
taken some interesting exchanges of 
vacationers. The Swedish study 
circle was used to make ready for the 
trips, preparing the travellers through 
films, publications, discussion and 
language studies. Special vacation 
courses were arranged at the Sor- 
bonne, and _ excursions carefully 


planned. 


E.N.A.L. (organization for the 
workers’ leisure time in Italy) is 
a strong promoter of educational 
tourism, and has interested itself also 
in exchange of persons or workers’ 
exchange. The latter development is 
receiving strong encouragement from 
Unesco, and the preparation for both 
is very similar. 

In England, adult educators fo- 


cussed their attention on the training 
of guides for the Festival of Britain. 
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In Guildford, for example, the train- 
ing program for Town Guides was 
undertaken by the Chief Librarian, 
who is very active in adult education 
programs in that center. They were 
coached on the question and answer 
method, with the objective of having 
them thoroughly well versed in the 
present as well as the past, so that 
they could talk intelligently of the 
various places as part of the town life 
of the present day, rather than giving 
the usual dry statistical spiel. 

This whole field is one which has 


The idea for a Cooperative Tour 
to Europe originated with Mr. Hans 
Thunnel of the Scandinavian Air- 
line and Mr. Jerry Voorhis, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Co-op League of 
the United States. “The purpose of 
the tour was to help build a better 
foundation for mutual understand- 
ing and communication between the 
peoples of Europe and the United 
States in addition to strengthening 
the ties between leaders and members 
of the cooperatives of America and 
Europe.” Notices of the proposed 
tour were sent out to all cooperatives 
in the United States and to the Co- 
operative Union of Canada. 

On September 16 a group of 
thirty-eight cooperators from ten 
states, the District of Columbia and 
two provinces of Canada left New 
York by a Scandinavian Airlines 
plane for Europe. In England we 
were joined by eight others who had 
gone on ahead. All travel except 
from Scotland to England to Paris 
was by Scandinavian Airlines. The 
friendliness of the personnel and the 
superb service made the travelling 
very enjoyable. 


CO-OP TOUR TO EUROPE 
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received little attention from adult 
educators in Canada, but the writer 
is convinced that it is one offering 
unlimited opportunity for working 
toward the kind of understanding 
among peoples so much needed to- 
day. It can be seen at a glance how 
readily this type of program could 
function right within the boundaries 
of a country as vast and as diversi- 
fied as our own. It is my hope that 
this article, brief as it is, may sug- 
gest some fruitful new avenues for 
work here. 


Cities visited were Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Manchester, Rochdale and 
London, England; Paris, France; 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Oslo, Nor- 
way; Stockholm, Sweden and Ham- 
burg, Germany. 


In all the cities visited we met with 
the national cooperative leaders and 
visited their head offices and whole- 
sales. We also saw many interesting 
cooperative ventures. Of especial in- 
terest in England was the visit to the 
Rochdale Store set up by the pioneers 
of the movement. In Denmark of 
course we visited one of the Danish 
Folk Schools and listened to an en- 
lightening talk by the director. In 
Copenhagen we were kept busy 
attending the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance which 
we found most absorbing. 


Norway provided us with an op- 
portunity to visit a Cooperative Col- 
lege where the students are trained in 
cooperative principles, merchandis- 


ing, salesmanship, cooperative 
accounting and all the other essen- 
tial qualities so necessary in good 
cooperative We 


personnel. went 














through the Cooperative Dairy which 
is one of the three largest in the 
world. Cooperative housing pro- 
jects in both Norway and Sweden 
aroused great interest because they 
are helping in a big way to solve the 
housing shortage which exists every- 
where. 


of the 


farm people or lived in 


As many travellers were 
farming 
areas, visits to farms were included 
in the itinerary in every country to 
compare methods of agriculture with 
our own. A typical country industry, 
Gustavsberg Potteries in Sweden, has 
hecome a pilot plant not only for co- 
operative production in a rural area 
but also for a social program. A 
the 
women’s cooperative work with their 


testing kitchens, and their children’s 


study was made of Swedish 


and women’s gymnastic classes spon- 


sored by the Co-ops and the commun- 


itv. 


In the Scandinavian countries the 
Cooperative Movement is more di- 
versified than in our own country. 
For example we find in Sweden that 
the cooperatives have forty factories 
engaged in the manufacture of such 
things as margarine, chocolates, 
rubber goods, footwear, pulp and 
paper, household and sanitary china, 
wall board, soap and washing powder, 
fertilizer. cash registers, electric light 
bulbs and sewing machines. Besides 
these they are in partnership with 
others in the manufacture of rayon 
fibre, bricks and have a half interest 
in the Svea Shipping Company. 

The work that has been done in 
Hamburg in the rebuilding of the 
Movement, was 
one of the first things that Hitler 
wiped out, has been tremendous. Of 


Cooperative which 


course many of their buildings were 
bombed out and rebuilding is still 
going on but they can be proud of 
what they have done in reestablishing 
the movement when they show 
people through their chocolate fac- 
tory, their fish canning plant and 
their distilleries. 

We were delighted at the interest 
the cooperative industries show in 
the welfare of their employees, both 
as to health and recreation. In addi- 
tion we found that the European co- 
operatives realize the importance as 
we do of the great value of a continu- 
ous educational program so that all 
people will understand the value of 
the cooperative movement to the 
economics of the country. 

The cooperatives in Europe have 
worked closely with labor, especially 
in the cities. For the hotel at which 
we stayed in Stockholm, the city put 
up the money. the cooperative build- 
ing society erected it and “Reso” runs 
it. “Reso” is a travel and recreation 
society to which the co-ops, labor and 
the popular movements _ belong, 
working to help the people to take 
vacations at a reasonable price. 

Besides the visits to cooperatives 
we enjoyed excellent opportunities 
for general sightseeing in all the cities 
visited. We believe that the purposes 
of the tour were carried out and that 
it was very worthwhile. 


To enjoy a conducted tour one 
must have a liking for people, must 
find the and 
thoughts valuable, must enjoy seeing 
new places and people and must be 
willing to take things as they come 
and “get a kick” out of whatever 
happens. 


exchange of ideas 


AMELIA LAWRENCE. 
Lashburn, Saskatchewan 





> An enthusiastic community leader 
adopts the cause of adult education. 


“Mr. Arvida” 


by Stanley Rough 


Tk anyone deserves the title of “Mr. 
Arvida”, it is Reidy Smith who 
completed twenty-five years of service 
with Alcan on September 15, 1951. 

James Reidy Smith was born in 
Lennoxville, the lush Eastern 
Townships of Quebec, on November 
29, 1890. He attended St. Charles 
Seminary and 


in 


Business 
College in Sherbrooke, graduating at 


Gleason’s 


seventeen, bilingual, with a degree in 
commerce and stenography. After a 
stint with Ingersoll-Rand and Me- 
Kinnon Steel Companies of Sher- 
brooke, Consolidated Asbestos 
Mining in Black Lake, he struck out 
for the big city of Montreal and 
joined that mobile organization, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Railroad- 
ing gave him the travel urge and 1924 
found him in San Francisco working 
for the California Packing Co. In 
1925, during the Florida land boom, 
he worked in the Post Office and First 
National Bank in Miami, Fla. 


and 


Early Saguenay Days 

In 1926, Reidy moved north to try 
his fortunes in the rapidly develop- 
ing Saguenay district 
September 15, he joined Quebec 
Development Co., at Isle Maligne, 
working as stenographer and time 
clerk under Mr. F. H. Cothran, en- 
gineer in charge of construction of 


where, on 


the hydro-electric power development. 
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Life in camp was fast and furious. 
They worked hard and played hard. 
Reidy was Secretary of Isle Maligne’s 
first hockey team, later contenders for 
provincial championship honors. He 
also played the fiddle in Brault Bros. 
Orchestra’ whose members later 
joined George Wade’s famous *’Corn- 
Huskers Band”. The club ran dances 
to raise funds and the old dance hall 
rocked when Sig Rumfeldt led the 
cotillon and “Ab” Abernathy and 
Ben Clark’s size 14 shoes buckled 
planks in the floor. Reidy had a 
genius for impromptu organization; 
one night when Jim Hughes’ family 
were scheduled to move into a new 
home, Jim had to go on duty at the 
powerhouse. Reidy and a_ gang 
finished the moving and threw a 
party on his return. 


Arvida Gets a Break 

In February, 1927, Reidy hit the 
CNR platform at Arvida, then a con- 
struction camp, a typewriter under 
his arm, and proceeded to set up the 
Duke-Price Power Co.’s first office for 
Mr. McNeely DuBose. This shack, 
memento of pioneer days, still stands, 
now at the Moritz St. skating rink. 

That summer, aided by a tractor 
and drag, Reidy moved the power 
company’s office, from the shack to 
Block “A”’, Mellon St., where it really 
began to expand. In 1928, when the 








Saguenay Electric Co. took over the 
town system, Reidy became “front” 
man with the public as cashier, ser- 
Here he 


verted kilowatt-hours into dollars and 


vice and salesman. con- 
cents, collected bills, sold stoves and 
“fridges” and restored electric service 
when “Mrs. Consumer” blew a fuse. 
Once he won a prize for third highest 


sales in a district contest. 


Civic Duties 

Reidy Smith elected _ first 
Mayor and Alderman of Ville Racine 
(Chute-a-Caron) in 1928, together 
with Aldermen Beverley Bolton and 
Pouliot. A and 
caboose carried the councilmen from 
Arvida to the Chute to attend meet- 
ings. The meetings were short and 
the minutes brief. 


was 


Joe locomotive 


Journalistic Efforts 

In 1936, Reidy began to issue a 
}-page multigraphed publication call- 
ed Saguenay News. This sheet, being 
a limited edition, was passed around 
and created considerable reader in- 
terest. In December, 1936, the Com- 
pany began to publish La Sentinelle 
(later Le Lingot du Saguenay.) with 
Mr. L. LeMay, as Editor. So the 
Saguenay reality the 
grandfather of Le Lingot which is still 


going strong. 


News is in 


Some filler items from 
“Tf 


their heads instead of 


Saguenay News read: more 
drivers used 


brakes. 


accidents. 


their there would be fewer 


“If you wish to be healthy morally, 
mentally and physically, just let go 
of the little bothers of everyday life. 
Don’t take them up and nurse them. 
They are not worth while. Let them 


” 
oO, 


Musical Interests 

Reidy Smith is a founder-member 
of the Arvida Band, of which he is 
still an active member, playing in 
the percussion section. He succeeded 
H. S. Hutchin as secretary-treasurer 
in 1936 when the band was re- 
organized, filled this office for 
several years, and later became vice- 
president. He also played violin in 
the band’s orchestra. But his favorite 
instrument is the piano! 


Sports 

Reidy was a charter member of 
Arvida’s original Golf Club when the 
links ran zig-zag over gully and 
stream from the present Recreation 
Centre _ site what is now 
Taschereau Road, the Deschene River 
and back. Arthur C. Smith tutored 
him when he drove his first ball in 
the game of “cow-pasture pool”. On 
the first of July, 1928 (Dominion 
Field Sports Day), organized by 
Mayor Jack Walsh, Reidy Smith and 
Alec Johnston engaged the Chi- 
coutimi Band to furnish the music. 
He and Reg Snow remained on this 
committee for many years. 


across 


War Service 

In 1940, Reidy succeded J. W. 
Barthe as secretary of the City’s Civil 
Defence Committee. Test blackouts 
were held and on one occasion the 
report of an unidentified airplane 
overhead broke up a wardens’ meet- 
ing in record time to take posts. 

It was during a firewood famine at 
this period that Reidy, with J. A. 
Kippam as his partner, bought up 
some 1,800 cords of wood felled along 
the newly cut transmission line right- 
of-way, hired a jobber with crew and 
took a flyer in selling firewood. 





James Reidy Smith — “Mr. Arvida” 


Heavy snowstorms that winter block- 
ed the gully road and prevented haul- 
ing out part of the cut, but the boys 
out with their shirts, 
render to 


and did 
the 


got 


some service com- 


munity. 


Recreation Work 

In 1943, Reidy Smith was appoint- 
ed Assistant Recreation Director, and 
since then has acted as “Dean” of the 
“University of the North’, organizing 


adult education classes for the people 


of Arvida. There is enough teaching 
talent in town to organize classes in 
almost any subject or craft under the 
He is secretary of the Arts and 
Crafts Society which organizes an- 
nually a District Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, one of the best in Canada. 


sun. 


During the summer months, Reidy 
Smith is manager of Shipshaw Beach, 


and condemns every cloud _ that 
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On the other 
hand, the power people love rain as 
it keeps the storage reservoirs up to 
capacity, so there is always a differ- 
ence of opinion at Shipshaw Beach 
concerning what is good weather. 


crosses the horizon. 


Adult Education 

“The University of the North,” as 
Arvida’s popular adult education 
program is called, has been active and 
flourishing for the past eight years. 
Citizens of Arvida and the Lake St. 
John District must hold some kind 
of Canadian record for being con- 
tinuously urged by radio, press, 
letters, posters and personal inter- 
views to improve their knowledge and 
to take up and develop hobbies. As 
soon as anyone who has an interesting 
hobby is discovered, they tell their 
story either in French or English over 


the air through the courtesy of 








stations CBJ. Chicoutimi, or CKRS, 
Jonquiére. If the hobbyists are 
bilingual, they tell their story in both 
The 
anxious to secure such broad- 
and Smith” 
scouts are continually on the alert to 
When tele- 


vision comes to Lake St. John, no 


languages. radio stations are 
very 
and his 


casts “Dean 


line up radio speakers. 


one will have to sell the radio people 
and hobby enthusiasts the value and 
appeal of adult education programs. 
The Lingot du Saguenay, with a cir- 
culation of 10,000 and the Shawini- 
gan Standard frequently run illustrat- 
ed feature stories on the adult edu- 
cation district 
papers also carry announcements and 


program; ten other 


stories of Arvida’s program. 


And why not? Arvida’s education- 
al programs are open to all who are 
interested and frequently people from 
the neighboring towns of Chicoutimi, 
Bagotville, Port-Alfred, Kenogami, 
Jonquiére, St. Jean Eudes and Ste. 
Anne de Chicoutimi register for 
classes in English, French ( Elemen- 
tary and Advanced), Spanish, Dress- 
making, Leatherwork, Typing, Art 
{adult and children’s _ sections), 
Square Dancing and Photography. 


People come from as far away as 
thirty miles to attend art exhibitions 
secured through the cooperation of 
the National Gallery, Ottawa, the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild and indi- 
vidual artists. 


The annual District Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, as we have intimated. is 
quite an affair. With a great deal of 
interest in crafts stimulated on a year- 
round basis, the response from ex- 
hibitors is terrific. One healthy sign 
is that the quality of exhibits has 
improved each year. The committee 


in charge feels that the improvement 
is due to the fact that exhibitors have 
had an opportunity to compare their 
work with others and also to the fact 
that in each exhibition there are al- 
ways a number of non-competitive 
group exhibits that tend to set stan- 
dards. For example, at this year’s 
exhibition, there was an exhibit of 
Canadian Art by eleven well-known 
Canadian artists; the Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild sent along a very 
fine collection of articles and a com- 
mercial leathercraft firm entered a 
exhibit. Outstanding 
local craftsmen also exhibited on a 
non-competitive basis, showing what 
really can be done and at the same 
time leaving the competitive field 
open to the average exhibitor. 


professional 


To provide professional leadership 
to carry on an adult education pro- 
gram for its employees, members of 
their families and citizens of Arvida 
and District, the Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited has given Reidy 
Smith a roving commission to or- 
ganize classes or interest groups 
whenever interest warrants them. The 
local school boards and the Arvida 
Athletic and Recreation Association 
are most cooperative in making 
available rooms without charge. 
When paid instructors are necessary, 
fees to cover actual costs are charged. 

Reidy Smith is a real asset to our 
community; he likes people and is 
interested in the things they do. He 
is always the first to volunteer his 
services to any worthy cause, and 
goes out of his way to be friendly and 
neighborly. He is kind and con- 
siderate of others; no one has better 
earned and deserves the title of “Mr. 
Arvida”. 





Alias “George”: 


The Children’s Film Library 
by Winifred M. Yorke 


GOOD many years have passed 
since the inception of the Satur- 
movie matinee for children. 
Ensuing years have found that the 
number of children who make it a 
habit to attend them has increased 
to an almost staggering figure. 


day 


In 
the beginning, this custom was rather 
complacently by most 
parents, if the average attendance 
figures are any indication. 


accepted 


In more recent years, however, an 
almost imperceptible tide of protest 
began to rise against the type of 
pictures the children saw every week. 
This was probably due to press re- 
ports about juvenile 


court cases 


involving youngsters who were ap- 
parently emulating undesirable pat- 
terns of behavior as portrayed in 


Then 
arose a hue and cry which was taken 
up by leading family magazines, 
public speakers, press and radio com- 
mentators and, finally, by many 
philanthropic organizations, until the 
rising tide of objections assumed 
quite significant proportions. It is 
still a moot point as to whether the 
comics and movies do develop un- 
social behavior or not, but the 
initial issue did make parents sit up 
and take notice of the kind of films 
their children were seeing, to such 
good effect that some interesting de- 
velopments occurred. 


the movies and the comics. 


One consequence was that motion 
picture producers gave considerable 
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thought to the possibility and feasi- 
bility of making special films for 
youngsters. One man, J. Arthur 
Rank, actually produced several, but 
others in the industry decided against 
it. Another outcome was that some 
theater chains started Children’s 
Movie Clubs, paying some attention 
to the choice of subject, although 
that choice was often criticized: 
The limitations of these plans for 
producers and theaters were these: 
it would take years for one company 
alone to make enough special films 
to fill. the thousands of subsequent 
requests for them; likewise, a few 
chains of theaters could serve only 
a very restricted field. Meanwhile, 
the flood of parental objections was 
still rising. And yet in spite of all 
the protests and the fact that only 
a little improvement in the situation 
was evident, more children went to 
Saturday matinees than ever before. 
The explanation? Well, it’s an old 
one: “Let George do it!” Although 
a good cause may inspire consider- 
able voiced support, it seldom creates 
the desire personally to take an active 
part in carrying it forward. 
Providentially, the case of the 
movies and their effect on children 
did find a champion over four years 
ago. A group of educators and 
parents in the United States decided 
that it was time to do something 
concrete which would tend to raise 
the standards of films shown to chil- 

















dren and provide a means by which 
the younger generation could learn 
discriminating taste. This “some- 
thing” was to establish a_ special 
library made up of suitable material 
for children. Since all pictures shown 
to the small fry were not objection- 
able, it conceivable that this 
library could serve as a substitution 
service, to be drawn upon only when 
necessary. 

This solution of the problem 
entailed solving others related to it. 
Producers had to be convinced that 
it was a practical measure; they are, 
after all, business men and as such, 
could not be expected to allow their 
investments to lie idle, especially 
highly expensive film footage. What 
assurance was there for them that, 
if they fell in with the plan, there 
would be a sufficient demand for the 
selected pictures? To meet this 
objection, an appeal was made to 
those who had first posed the prob- 
lem — the concerned parents. The 
appeal awakened a recognition of the 
need for personal action if anything 


With 


was 


constructive was to happen. 
parent power added to that of 
“George”, the movie producers 
agreed to invest a share in the experi- 
ment by making their films available 
to the embryonic library. 

Even as the storied dragons of old 
developed new heads in place of one 
cut off, “George” found new prob- 
lems replacing the resolved one. A 
few of these were: How were the 
films to be selected and who was to 
do the selection? Once there was 
a large enough supply of prints, how 
were they to be circulated? Could 
the theater interested and 
how were they to be approached? 


men be 
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What kind of publicity would stimu- 
late enough parent participation to 
create the demand for the library 
films? Many others of this kind 
confronted the pioneer movement. 

Fortunately “George”, who had 
become The Children’s Film Library 
Committee, was an optimist who 
found opportunities in every new 
difficulty and was determined and 
courageous enough to fight on to the 
end. A sub-committee was set up to 
screen films and evaluate them. The 
nembers were volunteers, representa- 
tive of church, school, youth and 
parent organizations. Imagine the 
responsibility this job imposed upon 
them! Their judgment and wisdom 
had to be reliable and practical, in 
order to choose pictures for all the 
children of the nation! It was found 
necessary before long to draw up a 
set of standards upon which.to base 
their Their method of 
looking at pictures had to be revised, 
since it is very difficult for adults to 
see, through the light of their own 
experience and knowledge, how a 
child of 8-12 years of age will react 
to many of the situations portrayed. 
Eventually, because there were fre- 
quent differences of opinion about 
certain types of stories, it was de- 
cided to observe children as_ they 
watched questionable sequences and 
see what their reaction really would 
be. 

Out of this 
“Wiggle-test.” 


decisions. 


was born the 
To perform the test, 


idea 


a group of average children, aged 
5-12 years of age, are exposed to a 
film on a Saturday morning. They 
are carefully observed through the 
entire performance. Their emotional 
responses, ranging from open re- 





volt (milling about and shouting), 
through boredom, restlessness, pas- 
sive acceptance, interest and close 
attention to active participation 
(laughter, tears and so on), are re- 
corded on a graph which indicates 
all the sequences of the picture. A 
practical estimation is then possible, 
from the conduct of the children 
themselves, of the suitability of that 
film for the Library. Director of 
the National Children’s Film Library 
of America, Mrs. Marjorie Dawson, 
originated the “Wiggle-test”. It is 
now used as a basis of judgment “for 
every film under consideration by the 
American committee when there is 
a clear-cut majority vote of 75% in 
favor. 

The test proved several things 
which now influence the evaluators’ 
thinking. Children are bored with 
long dialogue, much love interest 
and too much singing; in other 
words, the story must move, must 
hold interest, must entertain. It was 
also found that most children have 
fairly reliable convictions about what 
is right and what is wrong. They 
vocally express their dissatisfaction 
if the villain in a piece appears to 
be gaining an advantage over the 
hero. And ill treatment of animals 
brings forth shouts of protest. These 
are only a few of the many things 
the screening committee learned as 
they continued to preview movies 
and submit them to the Wiggle-test. 
It is a time-absorbing project, mak- 
ing great physical and mental de- 
mands upon those who work devoted- 
ly at it, week in, week out, year after 
year, 


One by one the other problems 


were resolved, to some _ extent. 
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Theater men were interested in the 
project by the work of the twenty 
national organizations which encour- 
aged parent groups to combine with 
others in their communities to form 
local committees. Through this co- 
ordinated approach, the theater man- 
ager could be convinced 
interest and support. 


of local 
The measure 
of success varied from one area to 
another, but there was enough forth- 
coming to retain the producers’ con- 
sideration. There was now a growing 
relationship between the producer, 
who made the films available; the 
theater men, who used the films; and 
the parents who supported the 
theater which showed enough good 
will to Children’s Film 
Library selections whenever it was 
necessary. The idea was found to 
be a good one and proved its worth, 
not only in its immediate objective, 
but also in bringing people together 
in groups to make a common effort 


to accomplish something that was of 
value to all. 


choose 


About a year after the American 
Library came into being. Mr. Gordon 
Adamson of the Canadian Film In- 
stitute conferred with of 
national organizations in Canada 
about the establishment of a similar 
library in this country. A committee 
was founded in which thirteen repre- 
sentatives of 
school, social, 


leaders 


prominent church, 
welfare and youth 
organizations became active mem- 
bers. The organization history and 
the pattern of problems experienced 
in the U.S.A. repeated themselves in 
Canada. The motion picture pro- 
ducers, the theater men, the general 
public—all had to be sold on the idea 
before the library could become a 











reality. It took patience, determina- 
tion and time, but it happened. 

Evidence of the producers’ interest 
lies in the fact that over a hundred 
films are now in the Library. And 
new titles are being evaluated every 
week to add to the original list. 

The Canadian picture is a little 
different from the American one. In 
the United States, the committee has 
arrived at the happy situation of 
previewing all current releases before 
they go out on circuit to the theaters. 
The films they select for the Library 
are released in the usual way, but 
when they return from the current 
run, they are put into the Library. 
In Canada, only pictures that have 
finished the circuits are made avail- 
able. 

Another point of difference from 
the American C.F.L. is that no films 
can be subjected to the “Wiggle-test”. 
The reasons are chiefly financial. The 
National Committee operates on less 
than a hundred dollars a year across 
Canada, so that weekly projectionists’ 
fees are out of the question. Some 
tests have been made by the Toronto 
committee for-publicity purposes. 

Lack of sufficient funds also pre- 
cludes publishing regular progress 
Thousands of Information 
Sheets, explaining the purpose and 
the set-up of the C.F.L., suggestions 
for organization procedure on the 
local level and the list of titles in 
the Library, have been circulated 
The 
expense for these was underwritten 
by the Canadian Motion Picture Dis- 
tributors’ Association, who also did 
the work of mimeographing them. 
There remains the problem of issuing 
the list of films which are added 


reports. 


by the member organizations. 
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every month; these do not come out 
as frequently as could be desired. 
The future of the Canadian C.F.L. 
looks hopeful although there is room 
for improvement. A review of the 


successes up to now and of the prob- 
lems which still exist calls for con- 
siderable soul-searching. 


1. The Library exists — but will 
the demand for its films be great 
enough to warrant the producers’ 
continuing interest in making further 
additions available? 


2. Publicity in national bulletins; 
the cooperation of film columnists; 
interviews on the air; advertising in 
local papers paid for by philan- 
thropic business firms—all these have 
kept the project before the public— 
but unless the public responds more 
noticeably, can people be expected to 
continue these helpful services? 


3. Cooperation from neighborhood 
movie houses has been, for the most 
part, good—but how are more of 
them to be stimulated to cooperate, 
especially when it is realized that a 
Saturday children’s matinee is seldom 
a money-maker, and C.F.L. substi- 
tutions mean an extra expenditure 
over and above the regular week-end 
bill? 

4. Community cooperation has 
been splendid in some vicinities—but 
how is more active participation to 
be brought about in the others? 


5. The national representatives 
throughout Canada have done a tre- 
mendous job to motivate their pro- 
vincial and local affiliates—but why 
is there still a lack of enthusiasm 
among some local associations for an 
undertaking which should be a com- 
mon concern to all parent groups? 





6. Local committees in some areas 
have discovered ways and means of 
financing themselves — but how can 
they be adequately served by the 
National Committee unless more 
money is found to give them the kind 
of service they require? 

There are other problems, but 
these are the most pressing. There 
is one answer to all of them, It is 
the only answer which can satisfy 
the industry, which quite under- 
standably reserves the right to with- 
draw its films from the Library. It 
is the only answer which can also 
satisfy the theater men, who can 
refuse to spend extra money on a 
good will venture for the benefit of 
a disinterested public. 

This only possible answer lies 
entirely with the Canadian parent. If 
parents wish to have the C.F.L. con- 
tinue to supply their children with 
motion picture entertainment of the 


highest possible standards, then they, 
too, must work for it side by side 
with “George” who has laid the 
foundation. The way to do it is 
for neighbors to join forces, to unite 
with the local associations which 
work for the good of the community, 
and to make a study of the problem. 
Then to work together in a com- 
mittee, not forgetting to make the 
manager of the local theater a mem- 
ber. He has problems too. Seeing 
all sides of the story leads to a better 
understanding, and parents and man- 
ager may, by working things out 
together, establish a _ relationship 
which should benefit both sides. A 
dictatorial or aggressive approach 
will set up a barrier of antagonism; 
passivity will be rewarded by inferior 
movies. Get together, talk together 
and above all work together, for the 
good of all the children who go to 
the movies on Saturday. 


Following is a list of the national groups which are presently active in the work 


of the Children’s Film Library of Canada. 


It is well to note that membership is 


open to any and all groups interested in this type of project. 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Ine., Canadian Federation of 
University Women, Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada, Canadian Federation of 
Home and School and Parent-Teacher Associations, Catholic Women’s League of 


Canada, National Council 
Canadian Teachers’ 


of Jewish 
Federation, 


Women, 
National 


Churches. 
Chapter 


Canadian Council of 
Council of Women, Nationa! 


1.0.D.E,. Girl Guides of Canada, Canadian Film Institute, Legion of Decency. 
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CAAE NOTES 

@ The CAAE has recently enlisted 
the services of a group of consultants 
who will give help along particular 
lines where it is badly needed. Mr. 
Joun Heron of Montreal, author of 
the Royal Bank Newsletter, will be 
consultant on Public Relations. Dr. 
I;RNEST STABLER, assistant dean of 
Sir George Williams College in Mont- 
real, will make arrangements for the 
national conference held in 
Mr. Guy 
HENSON, director of the Adult Educa- 
tion Division in Nova Scotia, will 
undertake field work for the CAAE in 
the Atlantic provinces. 

®@ The CAAE has secured the services 
of Dr. Murray Ross to direct the 
study of educational work in institu- 


to be 
Montreal late next spring. 


tions which was recommended by the 
National Conference a year ago last 
Dr. Ross has filled various 
positions with the National Council 
of the YMCA and is now on the staff 
at the School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


spring. 


® The series of studies commissioned 
by the Fund for Adult Education of 
the Ford Foundation, on adult educa- 
tion projects in Canada which should 
be more widely known in the U.S.. 
are now under way. These accounts 
will be descriptive and will be pub- 
lished as a series of pamphlets. Those 
now in progress are: 

Dr. E. A. 
Corbett; Laquemac—Harold Potter 
and Renee Morin: Joint Planning 
Walter Herbert and 
John Heron: Nova Scotia Division of 


University Extension 


Commission 


Adult Education—Guy Henson and 
Charles Topshee; Banff School—Don- 
ald Cameron. (This may also be the 
subject of a film strip). Other sub- 
jects decided upon are Film Use and 
Distribution, and the Massey Com- 
mission. 


JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 

The fall meeting of the Joint 
Planning Commission was held on 
October 25 in the Board Room of the 
CBC—Radio Canada 
Montreal. At following a 
buffet luncheon as guests of the CBC, 
members had an opportunity to tour 
the building and witness the remark- 
able transformation of the old Ford 
Hotel. 

The business of the day was of two 
kinds: reporting by the organizations 
on new projects and developments, 
and talks on topics of special interest. 
The reporting was led off by Mrs. 
Clark, speaking for the JPC itself, 
who mentioned the 1951 revision of 
the Survey of Program Materials, the 
forthcoming bibliography of educa- 
tional publications produced — by 
business organizations, and continu- 
ing efforts to secure better distribu- 
tion of UN materials. Interest in 
Canada’s part in various technical 
assistance programs, manifested by 
some JPC members, had stimulated 
efforts to collect 
material on this topic. 


Building — in 
noon, 


some program 
Mrs. Clark 
also spoke of the continuing need for 
organizations to make known to the 
government their wishes concerning 
the recommendations of the Massey 
Commission. 





In the afternoon the Commission 
heard from Miss Harriet Parsons on 
the progress of her study for the JPC 
of the distribution of program 
materials. The report aroused 
much interest that it was decided to 
hold special conferences on the sub- 
ject in Toronto and Ottawa. 

The talk on public relations by Mr. 
John Heron was received most en- 
thusiastically and is printed in this 
issue of Foop ror THoucut. The 
meeting came to a climactic end with 
the address by Mr. R. G. Cavell on 
“Canada’s Part in Programs of Tech- 
nical Assistance.” 


sO 


His account was 
factuai and realistic but at the same 


time exciting and hopeful. A some- 


what abbreviated version will appear 


in Foop ror THoucut for January. 


P=RSONNEL 
British Columbia 

Mr. Curr Ropinson has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Extension 
Department to take charge of Handi- 
crafts and Fine Arts. He succeeds 
Miss Jean Travis who has married 
Prof. Tom Blanch of the University 
of Alberta and is living in Edmonton. 

Mr. Puiipe Keatcey has joined the 
staff of the Extension Department re- 
placing Mr. G. L. Hearn who re- 
signed to accept a scholarship at the 
London School of Economics. Mr. 
Keatley will be provincial secretary 
for Citizens’ Forum. 


Manitoba 

Miss Marcaret Nix, director of 
the Bureau of Health and Welfare 
Education in Manitoba for the past 
seven years, has been appointed one 
of two consultants for Canada in 
Public Health Education to the World 


Health Organization. The other con- 
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sultant is Dr. Harold Ansley, director 
of Health Services of the National 
Department of Health and Welfare. 
Miss Nix has been granted leave of 
absence from her Manitoba post to do 
post-graduate study at the University 
of Michigan but this will not interfere 
with her accepting the appointment 
as consultant. 

G. W. Leckik, formerly of the Win- 
nipeg School Board teaching staff, 
has been appointed Director of Co- 
operative Education by the Provincial 
Board of the Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture and Cooperation. He 
assumed his new duties on September 
4. These will include the develop- 
ment of a cooperative educational 
program for rural community groups 
as well as the promotion of consumer 
and credit unions amongst 
labor union groups in Winnipeg and 
other urban centers. 


co-ops 


Newfoundland 

The field supervisor whose appoint- 
ment was made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation is 
Miss Constance E. Cooper, M.Sc., 
who comes to her post with consider- 
able experience in Cooperative Exten- 
sion in the State of Maine. She is a 
graduate of the University of Maine 
and of Cornell University. 

Other appointments to the field staff 
are: Miss Jesste Mennik, M.A., for- 
merly of the National Film Board, to 
be principal of the Adult Education 
Center at Corner Brook; Miss 
FLorenceE Cyr of New Brunswick, 
graduate of the Ecole Meénageére 
Régionale, Quebec City, to the St. 
George’s area, a group of isolated 
communities on the west coast. 

Miss Acnes Roy, 
ecutive secretary of 


assistant ex- 
the National 














Council, YWCA, is spending a month 
in Haiti surveying the possibility of 
establishing a women’s residence in 
Port-au-Prince. The request to the 
Canadian YWCA was transinitted by 
the World’s YWCA from the League 
for Social Action, a women’s organi- 
zation in Haiti. 

Dr. Joun E. Ropsins, vice-presi- 
dent of the CAAE and chief of the 
Education Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, has gone to Beirut, Le- 
banon, to be director of the UN 
Relief Works which 
works with Arab refugees in the 


Middle East. 
GREAT BOOKS 


Two Canadians, 


and Agency, 


RiIcHARD E. 
€roucn, chief librarian and director 
of the Art Museum in London, 
Ontario, and Epcar S. Rosinson of 
the Vancouver Public Library, have 
been elected to the Board of the Great 
Books This organiza- 
tion, whose headquarters is in Chi- 
cago, was started in 1947, to stimu- 
late study of the outstanding’ works 
of all time by reading and group dis- 
cussion. (See Foop FoR THOUGHT, 
December, 1947, “Are the 
Books the Answer ?” ) 


Foundation. 


Great 
There are now 


100,000 adults enrolled in groups in 
400 cities in the United States and 


Canada. The Thomas More Institute 
for Adult Montreal 
arranged a special demonstration of 
the Great Books program on October 
28. Dr. Mortimer Adler of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Charles S. 
Strubbe, president of the Foundation, 
came from Chicago to take charge of 
the demonstration. 

DANDELION COLLEGE 


From June 10 to 17 last spring 
Dandelion Vacation College used the 


Education in 


facilities of the Banff School of Fine 
Arts. One hundred and twenty-five 
students—working youth and young 
adults—from the four Western prov- 
inces enrolled for a week of instruc- 
tion in methods of conducting pro- 
grams for Catholic youth clubs. Most 
of the delegates were incoming of- 
ficers for their clubs, and they were 
taught organization, plus adult educa- 
tion techniques to be used in planning 
programs. 


The 1951 College was the fourth 
of a series conducted by the Calgary 
Diocese Catholic Youth Federation. 
Previous Colleges were held in Clares- 
holm, High River, and Macleod. All 
Colleges have drawn a large student 
body from Southern Alberta towns, 
and smaller groups from Western 
Canada cities. The name “Dande- 
lion”, which started as a joke, was 
tagged to the College by a student 
attempting to find a flower to repre- 
sent the college purpose. As the pur- 
pose is to urge students to a deeper 
personal spiritual life and to train 
them in spreading Christian attitudes 
to social problems, the deep root and 
the prolific seed dispersion of the 
dandelion seemed symbolic. 


The meeting procedure taught 
allows fifteen minutes for business, 
and two hours for programs. The 
programs are: (1) Spiritual—twenty 
minutes of Gospel study; (2) Educa- 
tional—thirty minutes of adult educa- 
tion on social problems; (3) Apos- 
tolic—ten minutes of demonstration 
and instruction in how to spread the 
ideas gleaned from the previous sec- 
tions; (4) Social—an hour in which 
to practice the techniques suggested 
by social group workers. The dan- 
delion plant is now used as a symbol 





of these four programs, which are 


managed by four committees, and 
also of the four purposes of the clubs. 
They are: spiritual, the root for its 
depth; educational, the stem for its 
height, which gives vision; apostolic, 
the seeds which spread; social, the 


leaf which is green, the color of relax- 
ation. 

The Dandelion College staff main- 
tains a program service to implement 
the principles taught at Vacation 
Colleges. This service publishes and 
mails fifteen programs to each of the 
four chairmen bi-weekly from Sep- 
tember to May. The service is edited 
by Mr. Bob Doyle in Claresholm and 
published at the Precious Blood Mon- 
astery in Calgary. Father P. B. 
O'Byrne of Claresholm is the editorial 
advisor. 


FROM WEST TO EAST 

Alberta 

® On August 15, 1951, the chalets 
at the Banff School of Fine Arts were 
formerly presented to the School by 
Mrs. J. H. Woods and dedicated to 
the memory of her husband, Lt.-Col. 
J. H. Woods, newspaper publisher and 
ardent patron of the arts. Col. Woods 
was associated with the Calgary 
Herald from 1907 till his death in 
1941. He was one of those respon- 
sible for founding the Canadian 
Press, of which he became president 
in 1917, and he had also been presi- 
dent of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. 
nected with the dedication, the Uni- 
versity of Alberta awards in painting 
and music were presented to Dr. A. Y. 


Jackson and Dr. Healey Willan. 


At the ceremonies con- 


Banff chalets 
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® The Cultural Activities Branch of 
the Department of Economic Affairs 
in Alberta is perhaps unique in the 
Commonwealth in its organization for 
the development of cultural life in 
that province. The Branch operates 
through four appointed Boards on 
which serve men and women from all 
parts of the Province, who offer their 
time, energy and knowledge to the 
encouragement of community cultural 
activities. Blake MacKenzie, the co- 
ordinator of the Branch, is secretary 
to all Boards, but he is the only 
government official connected with 
the Boards’ work. All members are 
independent citizens with specialized 
knowledge of art, music, literature, 
drama and other associated arts. 


The Branch cooperates with adult 
education organizations in supplying 
data, publicity and some assistance. 
Through the Library Board it ad- 
ministers the public libraries of the 
province and has recently organized 
two experimental regional libraries in 
Lacombe and Barrhead. It grants 
four scholarships a year to librarians 
in training. It also provides scholar- 
ships through the Visual Arts, Music 
and Drama Boards. For the Visual 
Arts Board it is publishing a series 
of pamphlets on creative arts, the 
first of which is on lino cut pictures. 


During the course of each year it 
circularizes two or three exhibitions 
of paintings by Alberta artists to 
interested sponsors throughout the 


province. For the Music Board it 
concerts, and maintains a 
record library. With the Drama Board 
it encourages community drama 
by arranging festivals and a one-week 
drama “school” in the summer. All 
these and other activities are describ- 


arranges 


ed in a quarterly newsletter called 
Leisure. 

Saskatchewan 

® Methods of procedure rather than 
concrete problems were stressed in 
studies at Saskatchewan’s fifth annual 
Farmer-Labor-Teacher Institute, held 
at the Fort Qu’Appelle Valley Centre 
recently. Members of the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool, Farmers’ Union, 
Teachers’ Federation, Federation of 
Labor and the departments of Labor 
and Education were registered. 

Achievement of the  Institute’s 
theme of “democracy in and through 
organization” was sought through 
“exercise” showing how to get people 
out to meetings and how to get them 
to take part in discussions after they 
arrived, with close cooperation among 
the 40 farmers, labor and teacher 
delegates demonstrating how the three 
groups could work together to achieve 
common goals. 

To enable all delegates to take part 
in discussions, the Institute was 
divided into six groups, with the staff 
working in teams of two to help to 
make the discussions in each group 
of maximum benefit to all. Toward 
the close of the Institute there were 
general sessions to discuss inter- 
group farmer-labor-teacher relations 
as they were developed at the 
Institute. 


Manitoba 

@ The Alcohol Education Institute of 
Winnipeg has been organized to be 
“a clearing house for the presenta- 
tion, discussion and dissemination of 
information and teaching methods 
concerning alcohol.” Its program for 
the current year calls for a meeting 
on the first Monday of each month 
when there will be a panel discussion 





on such topics as: Recreation and 
Alcoholism, The Public Press and 
Alcoholism, Education on Alcoholism 
through Films, Public Safety and 
Alcoholism. The Institute’s program 


of adult education concerning alcohol 
will supplement the work being done 
in the schools under the Department 
of Education. 


@ A Parents’ Institute was sponsored 
in Winnipeg by the Parent Education 
Committee of the Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Home and School and the 
Winnipeg School Board. Three 
courses were given on the six Tues- 
day evenings between October 9 and 
November 20: The Pre-School Child 
and His Family; The School-Aged 


Child: The Adolescent. 


@ The Annual Art and Handicraft 
Exhibit sponsored by the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators was held in Winnipeg 
the week of October 22 on _ the 
occasion of the Pool’s Annual Meet- 
ing. Some 600 rural delegates and 
city visitors saw 153 entries of Mani- 
toba paintings, leather craft, needle- 
work and woodwork by eighty-six 
exhibitors. 

Judging the non-competitive show 
were Professor W. A. McCloy of the 
University of Manitoba, Clarence 
Tillenius of the Country Guide and 
Mrs. Minto Young of the Manitoba 
Section, Canadian Handicrafts Guild. 
Comments on each display item were 
sent to the individual artists. 

Miss Edith Shields, who is in 
charge of the project, reported to the 
delegates that in 1951 the Pool’s 
Travelling Art Service sponsored 
sixty-eight exhibits in thirty-six com- 
munities, with a total attendance of 
over 8,000. Pictures are supplied by 
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the Winnipeg Art Gallery and the 
Junior League of Winnipeg. 


An added feature of the Convention 
was a Rural Folk Festival of songs 
and dances presented by various 
national groups. The program in- 
cluded Irish, Polish and Canadian 
dances, songs of Byelorussia and 
Germany and music of the Ukraine. 


W. J. Parker, president of Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators, was chairman. 
Dr. A. H. S. Gillson, president of the 
University of Manitoba, paid a warm 
tribute to the cultural value of the 
Festival and of the art project. 


Ontario 
® A group of university social 
scientists and philosophers in Toronto 
have joined together to form the 
School of Social Studies 
which they describe as “an adven- 
ture in adult education.” For the 
1951-1952 season they offer two series 
of lectures under the general title “A 
Social Philosophy for Modern Man.” 
The first, during the autumn, called 
“Culture and Personality”, will be 
followed by “Social Institutions and 
the Individual”, during the winter, 
A paragraph from the prospectus 
reads: “The problems with which 
modern be 
solved only by a widespread applica- 
tion of the new knowledge which has 
been provided by social scientists in 
this century. If the reconstruction of 
humanity to be achieved, this 
knowledge must not remain the ex- 
clusive property of experts, but must 
be made widely known. It is hoped 
that these two courses, by making 
some of this knowledge available, 
will help lay the groundwork for in- 
telligent social action.” 


Toronto 


man is confronted can 


is 











Conference Rounds 


FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A.. founded at Columbus 
in May of this year, held its first 
annual conference at Los Angeles 
from October 21 to 25. The 
theme of the Cénference was 


general 
“Work- 
ing Together for Better Communities” 
and more than 600 leaders in adult 
education from all over the United 
States gathered at Los Angeles to 
discuss such special aspects of their 
work as The Role of Adult Education 
in the Establishment of National 
Security. Meeting the Needs of Older 
Adults, Improving Intergroup Rela- 
tions, Basic Research in Adult Edu- 
cation, Health Education for Adults. 
of Adult Education 
Correctional Institu- 


Development 
Programs in 
tions, etc.. ete. 

itself has a_ well 
developed system of adult education, 
both in its public schools and at the 
Some of the work of the 
public schools program was demon- 


Los Angeles 


University. 


strated one evening at the famous 
Hollywood Bowl. 


entertained 


where 
after a barbecue 
dinner by an exhibition of work 


delegates 
were 


leathercraft, ceramics, poultry keep- 
ing—-side by side with first-aid and 
nursing exhibits, a stand 
demonstrating “consumer education” 


home 


and another showing how American 
adults educated in the 
their always congested roads. 


use of 
In the 
Bowl a massed student orchestra and 
chorus gave proof of the musical 
activities in the schools and a gym- 


are 


nastics class showed the evident con- 
cern of the education authority for 
women’s health and beauty. 


OF THE A.E.A. 


At the conference there were re- 
grettably few representatives from 
voluntary agencies, giving the un- 
doubtedly erroneous impression that 
adult education in America is the 
prerogative of statutory bodies. The 
Association, however, is yet young 
and future conferences may show a 
better balance in that respect. Two 
of which took 
place in and out of formal sessions 
were striking to an English visitor. 
First is the stress in adult education 
programs laid on vocation and hobby 
training studies. It is estimated that 
less than 20% of all adult groups 
and classes meet to study the subjects 
normally provided in our W.E.A. and 
extra-mural classes and even those 
who do 
economics, 


aspects discussions 


with 
history, 
psychology or literature frequently do 
so as part of a “credit” course, lead- 
ing to a university degree or diploma. 


concern themselves 


social studies, 


The second striking feature related 
to the methods used both at the con- 
ference and, it would appear, in the 
general field of adult education in 
America. Studies of group psycholo- 
gy and methods of group discussion 
are widespread and it is impossible to 
meet a group of adult educationists 
in America without hearing someone 
say, “Of course, we are learning now 


what happens to people in a group”. 


The word “group” seems almost to 
have replaced the concept “people” 
“cc 4 9 . . 
or “meeting” and at every discussion 
section a gathering of thirty or forty 
participants is divided from time to 
time into “sub-groups” or so-called 
“buzz” groups of five or six people 





who will each talk over some special 
aspect of the theme under discussion 
and then all pool their ideas. Un- 
doubtedly this method helps to en- 
sure the active participation of every 
member present, though the business 
of getting into huddles, spreading out 
again and organizing the sometimes 
confused and overlapping reports of 
the buzz groups into a coherent whole 
is more than a little time-consuming. 


of 600, many of 


whom attend only during part of the 


A Conference 


four-day meeting time, cannot hope 
and does not purport to show im- 
mediate concrete results reflected in 
the adult educational programs of the 
country, but the Adult 
Association of the U.S.A. is to be 
congratulated on having brought to- 
gether so large a number of teachers 
and administrators willing and eager 
to work together for better com- 
munities, 


Education 


LiseLott S. Haynes, 
Vational Institute of Adult Education 
(England and Wales). 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONFERENCE 


Too often the closely related prob- 
lems of time, distance and expense 


have the final, and negative, word to 
say when the question of our Depart- 
ment’s representation at major Exten- 
sion or Adult Education conferences 
is being debated. We usually send 
our regrets, and become even more 
conscious of our enforced isolation 
from those whom we should like to 
consider our professional colleagues. 
Thus, when received the 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation’s very kind invitation to their 
national meetings, held this year in 
the neighboring states of Washington 
and Oregon, there was little hesitation 
in sending our acceptance. Here 
was a rare opportunity to benefit 
rather than suffer from our geo- 
graphic situation: to learn at first 
hand of policies, techniques, and 
philosophies in effect at the older, 
larger and wealthier universities of 
the United States. The decision to 
attend was not regretted, for both 
Workshop and Conference were ex- 
cellently planned and presented. 
The NUEA Workshop, which was 
held Pullman, Washington, be- 
tween July 16 and 20 was in every 


we 


in 
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respect a model for all to follow. Its 
double theme in 
Extension” and “University Exten- 
sion in an Era of Tension” effectively 
focussed attention upon urgent prob- 
lems faced by all of the thirty-odd 
members of the Workshop. The par- 
ticipants represented nearly all geo- 
graphical areas, and came from insti- 


“Communications 


tutions of widely different sizes, ages, 
wealth, and educational philosophies 

and so became the ideal members 
of many lively discussion groups. And 
finally, the beautiful setting of 
Washington State College, together 
with the excellent planning of the 
WSC staff. made the experience 
socially delightful, as well as profes- 
sionally stimulating. 

An additional advantage gained by 
Workshop participants was the privi- 
lege of attending the major lectures 
delivered at the Cleveland Conference, 
an annual meeting of State of Wash- 
ington educators, whose dates this 
year happened to coincide with those 
of the NUEA program. These excel- 
lent talks, on education in its broad- 
est aspects, provided a perfect supple- 
ment to the more technical Workshop 
discussions on audiovisual aids, edu- 











cation through radio, preparation of 
printed materials, evening colleges, 
correspondence studies and related 
topics. 

The NUEA Conference was held 
from July 23 to 25 at Bend, a lovely 
little city in central Oregon. It pro- 
vided a much larger, more intensive, 
and more formal treatment of basic- 
ally the same problems that received 
attention at the Workshop. The some 
two hundred delegates came from all 
areas of the United States, and repre- 
sented many highly specialized 
branches of University Extension 
work. Consequently the conference 
program devoted sessions to consider- 
ation of many particular areas of 
Extension activity. From the Cana- 
dian point of view, the only criticism 
of the Conference was that it was 
physically impossible to attend all 
these sessions, were held 


as many 


1.$.$. SEMINAR 


The summer seminar of the Inter- 
national Student Service of Canada 
has been widely recognized as an 
outstanding project in education for 
international understanding. In 1948, 
1949 and 1950, groups of Canadian 
students and _ went to 
Europe to live and study with col- 
leagues from the countries devastated 
Thus Can- 
adians helped to meet the intellectual 


professors 


by war as their guests. 


needs of the university community 


of Europe and enlarged their own 
horizons as well. 

In 1951 it was decided to hold 
the seminar in Canada. Students 
from Europe who were invited could 
Canada Canadians. 
There was the further very great ad- 
vantage of being able 
Asia. 


see as well as 


to include 


visitors from 
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simultaneously. With our much less 
specialized Extension program, we 
could have benefitted from attend- 
ance at nearly all sessions, with the 
possible exception of those relating to 
peculiarly American problems, such 
as the Extension work with Korean 
Veterans. 

One thing is certain, though . . . 
1951 will be remembered in our De- 
partment as one of the very few in 
which geography has worked to our 
advantage. Next year? Well, with 
the NUEA scheduled for Austin, 
Texas, we'll probably revert to our 
usual form of regret letter. But. if 
any other Canadian Extension De- 
partment finds it possible to attend, 
we can assure them that their time 
and money will be well spent. 

K. Larce and A. Des CHAMPs 

Extension Department, University 

of British Columbia. 


This technicians and 
students are coming to Canada under 
the Colombo Plan, and it was pos- 
sible to integrate the seminar into 
the work of preparing these Com- 
monwealth friends for their stay in 
Canada. Working in close cooper- 
ation with members of the Depart- 
ments of Trade and Commerce and 
External Affairs, the staff of the semi- 
nar joined with some forty students 
from all parts of Canada in welcom- 
ing about twenty senior technicians 
and _ research from India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. To these were 
added the others the United 
States, Norway, Finland, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Germany and Is- 
rael, so that during the course of the 
seminar between sixty-five and eighty 


year many 


scholars 


from 





Above: The Steering Committee of the first National Young Adult Conference of the Unite 
Church held last summer at Lake Joseph, Ontario. 


Present were officially appointed delegates 


from ten of the eleven Conference areas of the Church, including Newfoundland and British 


Columbia. 


Among the recommendations made by the Conference was one that every 


Young Adult Group in the Church “study and take action in at least one significant Christian 
Citizenship Project.” 


students were on hand for the lec- 
tures and discussions. 


The site selected for the seminar 
was the beautiful Collége St. Alex- 
andre located on the Gatineau River 
at Limbour, Quebec, a small com- 
munity about eight miles from Hull 
and quite accessible to Ottawa. The 
kindly cooperation of the Fathers of 
the Holy Ghost made it possible to 
use the college, and their keen in- 
terest in the work was_ evident 
throughout. The Seminar lasted from 
July 26 to August 25 and in that 
short period students from twelve 
countries were welded 
pact, friendly 


into a com- 


community trusting 


each other enough to discuss very 


intimate and controversial problems 
with praiseworthy frankness. 

and direction of 
the seminar were in the hands of Dr. 
Lawrence E. Lynch of the University 
of Toronto, and Mr. Patrick Daniel, 
National Secretary of the Inter- 
national Student Service of Canada. 
The permanent staff responsible for 


Administration 


lectures and discussions included Miss 
Miriam Farley (Far Eastern Survey) 
Miss Lakshmi Rau (University of 
Toronto), Mrs. Irani (Unesco Fel- 
low from Bombay), Mr. Bruno Las- 
ker (Institute of Pacific Affairs), 
Mr. James Puxley (Student Christian 
Movement). Fr. Louis Lachance, OP 
(University of Montreal) and Mr. 
David Wilson (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity). In addition, lectures were 
given by many distinguished visitors. 
The theme of the seminar, “Contri- 
butions and Needs of East and West,” 
served to focus discussions on politi- 
cal, economic and religious problems 
affecting the countries represented. 

After this fourth experiment in 
international education, members of 
International Student Service are 
more confident than ever of the con- 
tribution they are making to the 
world university community. They 
are hoping that their confidence is 
shared by the leaders of government 
and educators who alone can guar- 
antee the future of these seminars. 

L. E. Lyncu 
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New Technique 

This fall, for the 
Citizens’ Forum has 
cities in broadcast 
The new technique is not yet per- 
fected: we feel that it has more 
possibilities than we have so far 
but that have 
Citizens’ Forum offices 
and the CBC are most encouraging. 


first time, 
linked two 


one discussion. 


realized; comments 


come in to 


The new arrangement is a modi- 
fication of our previous technique in 
“question period” at the 
end of the broadcast. During the past 
four most broadcasts have 
public meetings. The 
audience present was able to chal- 
lenge the speakers from the floor, 
and ask for clarification of points 


having a 


years, 


come from 


that had arisen during the round- 
table portion of the broadcast. 


Most listeners and Forum groups 
seemed to like the question period. 
The people in the hall in a way rep- 
the who 
could not talk back to the speakers 
directly. But there were some criti- 


resented radio audience 


cisms of the audience question period, 
and some groups did not like it at 
all. It wasted time, was one charge. 
The questions were sometimes not 
to the point. Some of those present 
seemed to make up their minds in 
advance what they 
ask, whether 


were going to 


their questions had 
much relevance to the discussion or 


These 


criticisms 


not. groups making these 


wondered if there was 


any way of strengthening the ques- 
tion period. 

Now one way to improve the 
questions would be to improve the 
questioners. I don’t mean this in 
any moral sense. I mean that we 
could choose people who had a spe- 
cial interest in the topic under dis- 
cussion, and who could express 
themselves fluently. Obviously we 
could expect more from a selected 
group in a studio than from a 
general turn-out in a public meeting. 


But if they were to be a small 
studio group, is there any reason 
why they would have to be in the 
same city as the panel of speakers? 
None at all, In fact we decided that 
there would be added interest if the 
questioners were not in the same city. 
It’s still one of the marvels of radio 
that it can instantaneously link up 
people separated by half a continent, 
and bring their conversations to us 
as if they were in the next room. 


Moreover, some subjects have a 
different significance in the various 
regions of Canada. On the question 
of milk and bread distribution, for 
example, the experience of western 
cities has not been precisely the same 
as cities in eastern Canada. We, 
therefore, had the broadcast origin- 
ate in Winnipeg, with a panel of 
listeners sitting in from Toronto. 


If this technique proves successful, 
Citizens’ Forum will more than ever 
deserve the title “Canada’s National 
Platform”. 





Some like it hot . 


Director, Citizens’ Forum, 


Toronto. 
Dear Sir: 

Tonight, after years and years of 
listening, we eventually heard an 
interesting, lively discussion on the 
Citizens’ 


One participant in __ particular 
pleased us mightily—not because of 
her views, but because of her clear 
cut, definite style of speech. Your 
programs in this would be 


Forum series. 


series 


infinitely more interesting and stimu- 


lating if you used more care in 
selecting your speakers — if you 
secured people of Mrs. Russenholt’s 
ability. Miss Clark also delivered her 
views without hesitation 


’ 


“ahs” and “uhs”. 


and tire- 
some 


We venture to suggest that to- 
night’s discussion is the best we have 
heard, and should gain more listeners 
for this series. 


Yours truly, 
Citizen of Brandon 


The Citizens’ Forum broadcast on 
“How Can We Get Bread and Milk 
to the Consumer Most Cheaply?” 
impelled these two citizens to take 
their pens in hand. The two letters 
point up, rather amusingly, the old 
adage about “one man’s meat”. But 
they do more than that. They show 
clearly how differently people react 
to the “hot” discussion. 


Very often groups complain that 
speakers on Citizens’ Forum “pull 
their punches”. They are guarded 
and agreeable, they say, and will 
neither risk an extreme statement, 


. . Some like it cold... 


The Program Director, C.B.C., 
Toronto. 


Dear Sir: 

I have just finished listening to 
a fantastic broadcast of Citizens’ 
Forum—presumably intended to be 
a serious discussion of the Baking 
and Dairy Industries. 


I assume that these broadcasts are 


staged to cast light on the problems 
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they discuss. This one cast no light 
but merely generated heat. 


A major contribution to the failure 
of the discussion was the weakness 
of its:chairman, who permitted al- 
most continuous interruptions by the 
participants. 


As a discussion of the Baking and 
Dairy Industries the Forum broad- 
cast was a complete flop; but as an 
exhibition of rudeness and bad man- 
ners on the part of the speakers, and 
incompetence on the part of the 
chairman, it was indeed a notable 
performance. 

Yours very truly, 
Citizen of Toronto 


nor really take up the cudgels to 
defend their positions. On the other 
hand, letters through the years make 
it very plain that a good many 
people are disturbed by sharp argu- 
ment. To them it is simple rudeness 
for one speaker to interrupt, or 
flatly to contradict another. They feel 
very definitely that if there is heat. 
there can be little light. 


Probably there is no final answer 
to this question of how hot broad- 
cast discussion should get, but Citi- 


zens’ Forum would like to have your 
comments, 
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Pre-Testing Expands 

Anyone who has attended a Farm 
Forum meeting will agree that the 
discussion questions are the focal 
point of the evening for the group. 
Very few groups have a chairman 
who is a trained discussion leader, 
and the questions help to focus the 
discussion on the significant aspects 
of the topic. 

Another reason why the questions 
are important is that the Forum find- 
ings on the discussions give a nation- 
wide sample of farm opinion on im- 
portant questions of the day. The 
questions are printed in Farm Forum 
Guide, the study bulletin used by 
groups in all provinces. 

In order to make the questions as 
clear and effective as possible, Farm 
Forum adopted the practice some 
years ago of trying out the questions 
in advance with one or more Farm 
Forum 
met 


groups. 
with 


The practice has 
general approval 
Farm Forum members, the 
National Forum conference 
meeting in Amherst last June recom- 
mended that the 


from 
and 
Farm 


pre-testing be 


expanded to more groups this year. 


Consequently Provincial 
Farm Forum Secretary was asked at 


the beginning of the 1951-52 season 


every 


to try and get a pre-testing group 


going in his province. The response 
has been enthusiastic. A pre-testing 
group is now meeting regularly in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta. In 


Ontario, four groups meet each week. 


Other groups may start meeting in 
other provinces later in the season. 


An interesting development has 
taken place in Middlesex County, 
Ontario, where the County Farm 
Forum Committee has enlisted the 
cooperation of six different groups 
which are taking turns at the pre- 
testing. 

It has been found that a group 
should have at least two years’ 
experience in Farm Forum before 
undertaking pre-testing. 

The pre-testing groups work five 
weeks ahead of the broadcast on the 
topic they are discussing. An out- 
line of the topic is prepared for them 
by the Editor of Farm Forum Guide. 
The group reads the outline together 
and discusses the questions as at a 
regular Farm Forum meeting. 

The pre-testing leader reports to 
the National Office on the effective- 
ness of the questions. Changes are 
then made in them before they are 
printed in the Guide, if the pre-test- 
ing reports indicate that changes are 
desirable. 


In Colombia, South America 

A recent visitor to the National 
Farm Forum office was Father A. 
Rodriguez of Colombia, South 
America. He has been spending four 
months in Canada on a Unesco fel- 
lowship studying adult education 
programs in Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and Ontario. The thing which has 
impressed him most in this country 
is the social and economic organiza- 
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One of Colombia’s radiophonic schools. 


Note the radio; the blackboard; 


Ua | ar 
i 


the leader, chalk 


in hand; and the children who come along with their parents. 


tion which has resulted from educa- 
tional programs. 

Father associated 
with an adult education program in 


Rodriguez is 


Colombia which uses a_ technique 
similar to Farm Forum. The main 
purpose of this program, which is 
supported by the Church with some 
help from the government, is to teach 
farm people to read and write. The 
number of in Colombia is 
insufficient for the population, especi- 
ally in rural areas, so that many 
adults are illiterate. The radiophonic 
schools, as they are called, bring 
fundamental education to them. 

Groups of farm people meet at a 
farm home, the from six to 
seven in the morning, the women at 
four in the afternoon. One farmer 
who can read and write is the leader. 
The group listens to a lesson over 
the radio and the leader illustrates 
it on a blackboard. 

This program 
years ago by 


scho¢ Is 


men 


started four 
Father Salcedo and 


was 


there are now about 500 groups, 
involving about 10,000 people, fol- 
lowing the lessons. The radios, which 
must be battery sets as there is no 
electricity in rural areas, are either 
bought cooperatively by the families 
belonging to the group or supplied 
by the local branch of the Popular 
Cultural Action movement. There are 
local branches in about thirty vil- 
lages. These branches organize the 
schools and the leaders go to the 
branches for information and the 
books supplied by the 
government. 

Between seventy and eighty per- 
cent of Colombia’s population of 
eleven million people are farmers. 
These farmers have no social services 
such as are available to city workers: 
old age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, sickness and accident in- 
surance, etc. The first step toward 
helping them to secure these things 
for themselves is to teach them to 
read and write. 
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Creative Leadership of Adult Educa- 
tion, by Paul L. Essert. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., N.Y., 1951. 321 pp. 
$5.00. 

This is a comprehensive book writ- 
ten for everyone in adult education 
whether on the periphery of the field 
or deep in full time leadership. Pro- 
fessor Essert clarifies goals, suggests 
criteria and applies them to personal 
objectives and community develop- 
ment, offers an extensive discussion 
guide, adds a broad list of references 
for each chapter, and concludes with 
suggested questionnaire forms. 

The activities mentioned refer al- 
most exclusively to adult education 
in the United States. The tables of 
source material and the description of 
existing associations and committees 
are very definitely of use to those in 
the author’s country. 

“The creative leader of adult edu- 
cation .. . can never rest in the quiet 
assurance that he has completed his 
organization, has established his cur- 
riculum, or has an adult education 
program,” Professor Essert reminds 
us. “As new social problems, new 
technological advances, new political 
developments change the lives of the 
people, the creative adult leader must 
keep close to them, discover their 
needs as well as he can, and interpret 
them for adult education”. “Form 
follows function” and every commu- 
nity presents its own regional possi- 
bilities and restrictions. There is a 
common framework in which leaders 


can work and a systematic compari- 
son of planned records and histories 
and subsequent discussion has al- 
ready indicated a dynamic type of 
evaluation. 


To overcome some of the difliculties 
which the segmented nature of urban 
communities present, this book sug- 
gests more extensive cooperatiun be- 
tween occupational groups and for- 
mally organized associations and 
adult education resources, in solving 
problems common to all of then— 
community health, recreation, econo- 
mic efficiency, and and 
aesthetic living. 


creative 


Through adult education Professor 
Essert strives to create as well as to 
defend democracy. In a “personality- 
centered” society as opposed to an 
“institutionally-centered” state, par- 
ticipation by the individual for his 
own development, as well as for that 
of his community, is stressed. New 
community identifications are found 
by the adult, not for him. In the 
democratic state, adult education is 
not created by the party for its system 
but by the people who adapt it and 
keep it flexible for the development of 
personality. 


This book provides an excellent 
opportunity for every one interested 
in the field to share the benefits of 
Professor Essert’s years of experience 
in a broad range of educational ac- 
tivities. The author is Professor of 
Education and Executive Officer in 
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the Institute of Adult Education, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. G.H.B. 


New Ways to Better Meetings, by Bert 
and Frances Strauss. MacMillan 
Company, Toronto, 1951. 177 pp. 
$3.95. 

One of the most frequent requests 
these days is for a book which tells 
us something of the experimental 
work that has been going on which is 
usually labelled “group dynamics.” 
Well, here is just such a book. It is 
simply and humorously written. It is 
short. It deals with several of the 
most practical ideas without losing 
itself in theory or controversy. Its 
greatest triumph is that it does all 
this without once using the jargon 
that has been so offensive to some. 

Some readers have complained 
that it is over-simple; that the authors 
have distorted and misled in their 
attempts to be clear and remove all 
subtleties. Others feel that, while the 
book is far from complete, it does 
make a good beginning. They believe 
that if it is read with a sceptical eye 
the distortions through simplification 
need not be dangerous. 

There may be a more fundamental 
criticism. Can you learn about group 


development from reading this or 
any other book? Or is it necessary to 
participate in the kind of group ex- 
perience of growth and analysis which 
is practiced at Bethel and in the 
Institutes on Group Development 
carried on at Qu’Appelle in Sas- 
katchewan? 

Whatever the answer to this 
question, New Ways to Better Meet- 
ings will give you some information 
about the development that has 
stimulated the greatest interest and 
controversy in adult education in the 
past five years. 


The YMCA in Canada by Murray 
G. Ross. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
1951. 517 pp. $6.00. 

The Chronicle of a Century is the 
sub-title for this book, for 1951 is 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Canadian YMCA. It’s an account 
of extraordinary growth and change 
as well as considerable achievement. 
But it’s much more than a descrip- 
tive record, quite unlike the usual 
well-intentioned public _ relations 
piece. The author has had a dis- 
tinguished record as a national sec- 
retary in the YMCA he is studying 
and has too much respect for the 
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“Moderate and Wise in Tone” “Penetrating and Unsparing in Judgment” 


A description of 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 1900-1950 


by GEORGE F. KENNAN 


Here is a timely valuable analysis of U.S. foreign policy during the past half- 
century applicable to the public of any democracy. The author until recently 
was director of the policy planning staff of the State Department. $3.00. 


(In Canada, W. J. Gage and Company Limited.) 
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Association he has served to dodge 
criticism He has 
tried to follow the data where it led 
him and the result is a critical study 


which describes many successes but 


or evade issues. 


also brings out clearly the lost op- 
portunities and the many unanswered 
questions about the Association. 


The Association has developed from 
a few tiny religious societies con- 
cerned only with “saving souls” to 
a large organization with a great 
variety of services, extensive prop- 
erty. a membership of about 100,000, 
a lay-leadership of nearly 20,000. 
and a well-trained professional staff. 
Extraordinary success in certain 
pioneering ventures such as camping 
work 


and with 


special boys are 
noted and the phenomenal efforts 
of the YMCA during two world 
wars are soberly recorded. A strong 
institution has been built, capable 
of singular achievement and charac- 
terized by extraordinary variety of 
activity. But, the author fears, pre- 
occupation with managing the insti- 
tution, plus inhibiting confusions in 
social and theological thought, may 
be causing the Association to lose 
its vitality and fail to make adequate 
adjustments to present-day society. 


Nothing than find 
some points of criticism in such a 
book. ‘However, most of its limita- 
tions are acknowledged by the author 
in the The plan of the 
history, which outlines the develop- 
ment of the institution from period 


is easier to 


foreword. 


to period makes for clarity but also 
tends to Such careful 
documentation is sometimes a handi- 


repetition, 


+4 


cap to free-flowing narrative, yet for 
the most part the book is very read- 
able. At some points the story seems 
to waver and stop, for here, appar- 
ently, the records are lacking. Cer- 
tain very significant developments in 
Canadian life to have been 
slighted but perhaps they made little 
or no impact on the YMCA of that 
period. All of these are minor flaws 
which may well have been inevitable. 


seem 


Naturaily not everyone will accept 


the author’s conclusions but he com- 
pels us to consider the evidence very 
thoroughly before judging. 


What a considerable 
achievement. A social history of any 
kind is a rarity in Canada. To have 


we have is 


one that is comprehensive and so 
honest in its appraisal is more than 
we might have expected. The book 
should be as useful outside of the 
Association as within. Other organi- 
zations might well pay tribute to the 
YMCA for commissioning this criti- 
cal study since many of the most 
searching criticisms apply to more 
organizations than one. J.R.K. 
One Hundred Years of Service with 
Youth: The Story of the Montreal 
Y.M.C.A., by Harold C. Cross. 
Montreal, 1951. xiii, 365 pp. 


The Y.M.C.A. in North 
America was the one in Montreal. The 
story of that association is an interest- 
ing case history to illustrate in detail 
the career of the Y.M.C.A. in Canada 
as a whole. And it gives lively 
glimpses of the history of that city 
and the careers of some of its lead- 
ing citizens. 


first 





The Book of Canadian Achievement, 
by Helen Palk. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Toronto, 1951. 306 pp. $3.75. 


“Samples of Canadian Achieve- 
ment” might have been a more fitting 
title for this book than the one it has. 
Many fields of achievement are 
covered but no attempt has been made 
to give a complete survey of any one 
of them. 


The book is divided into sections 
dealing with agriculture, inventions, 
industry, literature, art, music, sport, 
aviation and radio. Each section 
contains a collection of chapters on 
individuals or groups who have con- 
tributed to Canadian development in 
that particular field. The section on 
“Creative Arts’, for instance, has a 
short chapter on each one of the 
following: Paul Kane, the Group of 
Seven, Tom Thomson, Clarence Ga- 
gnon, Emily Carr, Walter Allward, 
Yousuf Karsh. No mention is made 
of today’s painters. 


Similarly the literature section 


gives no inkling of the current up- 
surge in Canadian fiction. The only 
living writers mentioned are E. J. 


Pratt and Thomas Raddall. 


The “sampling” method of this 
book may serve to whet the appetite 
of the casual reader. 

The style of writing is lively and 
interesting and there are many 
photographs. Unfortunately the 
photographs are printed on the same 
paper as the text, and the type and 
photographs both have a tendency to 
show through on the next page, thus 
interfering with the reading. 


R.MckK. 





Gift Books 


I MARRIED AN ARTIST 


By Billy Button. A hilarious story 
of domestic life with an artist 
husband and a minimum of money. 
With 20 striking drawings. $3.75. 


NORTH POLE BOARDING 
HOUSE 


As told by Elsie Gillis to Eugenie 
Myles. The thrilling story of a 
young wife who accompanied her 
husband to the Meteorological 
Station at Arctic Bay. $3.95. 


TANYA 


By Kristine Benson Kristofferson. 
A dramatic novel whose under- 
lying theme is racial tolerance. 
The setting is Northern Manitoba. 
$3.50. 


SO MUCH TO RECORD 
By Will R. Bird. A ‘Down East” 


novel of the days when steam 
engines were replacing the graceful 
wind ships, by a leading Canadian 
novelist. $3.50. 


ALONG OLYMPIC ROAD 


By Foster Hewitt. The story of a 
young Ontario boy who finally 
goes to Europe to win the Olympic 
pole-vault. $1.50. 


LITTLE GIANT 


By Olive Knox. The story of 
Henry Kelsey, an English boy who 
joined the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1684 at the age of fourteen. 
$2.75. 
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®@ (il in World Affairs, by Ronald 5. 
Ritchie. Behind the Headlines pam- 
phlet, Vol. XI, No. 3. Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 
Toronto, 1951. 16 pp. 15e. 


How important is oil to the free 
nations of the world? What does the 
shutdown of an oil refinery in Iran 
mean to people in Canada and the 
United States? Why is the Middle 
Eastern oil so vital? 


These are some of the main ques- 
Ronald Ritchie under- 
takes to answer in the most recent 
pamphlet in the Behind the Head- 
lines series, Oil in World Affairs. 


tions which 


Mr. Ritchie is an economist with 
Imperial Oil 
approaches his 


Limited and _ he 


subject primarily 


from the economic and_ strategic 
standpoint, without attempting to ven- 
ture far into the political and human 


Middle Eastern 


His analysis of the strategic 


nuances in_ the 
crisis. 
significance of oil is excellent and 
throws a great deal of light on the 
keen interest British and American 
oil companies are evincing in 
Western Canadian oil discoveries and 
the possible development of oil from 


the Athabaska tar sands. 


The pamphlet discusses the impli- 
cations of the Iranian conflict. the 
significance of oil in peace and war 


(“In war it is a condition of sur- 
vival”), the world demand and 
supply situation, the adequacy of 
reserves, the degree to which govern- 
ments are involved in disputes over 
oil, and finally the strategic consid- 
erations as they affect Russia and the 
western nations. 


Russias interest in the Iranian 
impasse. Mr. Ritchie believes, lies 
not so much in getting early access 
to these rich oil reserves herself as 
“in the disruption of the free world’s 
political relationships and of a sub- 
stantial part of its economy.” 


As for Canada and the United 
States. Mr. Ritchie points out how 
important self-sufficiency in oil is for 
their security. North America’s 
need for greater self-sufficiency gives 
special significance to Canada’s recent 
oil discoveries and plans for develop- 
ing the tar sands. 


All in all, a pamphlet no would- 
be-well-informed Canadian should 
miss! HARRIET Parsons. 


© New Colour for the Canadian 
Mosaic: The Displaced Persons, by 
John Murray Gibbon, McClelland 
and Stewart Ltd., Toronto, 1951. 
30 pp. $1.00. 


This booklet deals with the DP 
problem, and with some of the work 
undertaken by _ inter-governmental 
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and other agencies towards its so- 
lution. The author what 
has been done by various Canadian 
organizations to help these 
established in 


describes 


new- 
Canada. 
and mentions something of what is 


comers get 


being done to teach them language 
and citizenship. 

Each ethnic group is introduced 
with a brief historical note and with 
a reference to outstanding contribu- 
tions that the group has already made 
to the Canadian mosaic. The pamph- 
let is illustrated with 18 well chosen 
photographs. Attractive as it is, the 
price seems somewhat excessive and 
will prohibit as wide a circulation 
as would be desirable. 

Occasionally, the author assumes 
that his information, drawn mainly 
from Montreal, is representative of 
the whole of Canada, but this is a 


minor oversight when viewed in re- 


lation to his obvious deep sympathy 


and understanding of the problems 
of displaced persons and his implied 
belief that these newcomers are a 
positive element which will help to 
enrich the lives of all Canadians. 


@ They Made Democracy Work: 
The Story of the Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Japanese Canadians, by 
Edith Fowke. Published by the 
Co-operative Committee; available 
from the Japanese Canadian Citi- 
zens Association, 61 College St., 
Toronto. 32 pp. 25c. 

This pamphlet describes in vivid 
terms the work done by the Co- 
operative Japanese 
Canadians, which was organized to 


Committee on 


deal with the problems arising from 
the dispersion of Japanese residents 
of British Columbia in 1942-43. 


It is a stirring account of what 


people can and must do to keep the 
true spirit of 
alive, even in 


democracy forever 
the most democratic 
of countries. The pamphlet covers 
the activities of this Committee from 
1943 up to the present time when 
most of its work was completed. 

The beginnings were modest: a 
few members of church groups came 
together to help Japanese-Canadian 
girls coming to Toronto. As_ the 
problems multiplied, this original 
nucleus called on other groups to 
help them. Eventually the task came 
to be more one of popular education 
—propaganda in the best sense— 
and legal action than direct welfare. 
Thirty-four organizations, including 
church, labor. professional and 
women’s groups, were mobilized. 

The following quotation from the 
afterword is a fair summary of the 
very significant material contained 
in this pamphlet: 

“Here is one clear-cut example of 
how individual citizens, by banding 
together, managed to change the 
course of events in a very significant 
way. They made democracy work 
because they cared enough about it 
to make it work. What they did can 
be repeated.” S.D. 





Our readers may already be familiar 
with the little book put out by the 
O'Keefe Brewing Company Limited 
entitled Canada Unlimited. This at- 
tractive, well-illustrated volume (135 
pages in stiff covers) “portrays in 
clear and simple language the growth 
and expansion of Canada as a 
nation” and is designed to be useful 
both to “old” and “new” Canadians. 
We have recently learned that they 
are prepared to ship copies of this 
book on request to interested groups. 
Application should be made to 
“Canada Unlimited”, O'Keefe House, 
297 Victoria Street, Toronto. 




















(3 never an accident 


“Quality is never an accident; it is always the 
result of high intention, sincere effort, intelli- 
vent direction, skillful execution. It represents 
a wise choice of many alternatives, the cumula- 
tive experience of a great many masters of fine 
craftsmanship. 


“(Quality marks the search for an ideal after 


. . 7” 
mere necessity has been satisfied. 


Films of Quality are achieved by a well-organ- 


ized staff of creative people. 


Crawley Films Limited 


Producers of Quality films for: 


EDUCATION 
INDUSTRY 
GOVERNMENT 
TELEVISION 


OTTAWA TORONTO MONTREAL 
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